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STORIES OF 

ROMAN HISTORY. 



ITALY. 

There is an old story, partly true and partly a 
myth, o£ a great war that was carried on hy the 
Greeks against the famous far away city of Troy. 

The war went on and on for years, not because 
of laijk of valor on the part of the Trojans, ao the 
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early historians say, but because of the jealousies 
and partialities of the gods and goddesses who 
watched over and took part in every battle. 

At the end of long years of fighting, the Greeks, 
finding that there was little hope of ever overcoming 
their brave enemy in straightforward battle, planned 
this stratagem : — 

" All's fair," you know, " in love and war." 
And so the Greeks built a great wooden horse — a 
horse as big as a house — and rolled it up not far 
from the walls of the Trojan city. 

This horse they filled with Greek soldiers; and then 
quietly, under cover of the night, the Greek army 
marched away, out upon the plains, towards their 
home. 

Morning dawned. The Trojan sentinels upon the 
city walls and at the great gates, looking out upon the 
plain, could hardly beUeve their own eyes. 

" The Greeks are gone ! The Greeks are gone ! " 
they called from post to post. 

What did it mean I Could they really have gone ; 
or were they only hiding in the forest, ready to rush 
upon the city the moment the gates should be opened? 
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^^It is not like the Greeks to give up battle and 
creep away in the dark," said an old soldier, wisely 
shaking his head. 

" You may be sure it is some plot to trap us," 
said another. 

And now there came hurrying into the city 
soldiers who had been out about the country. 

" The Greeks are truly gone ! " cried they. " The 
Greeks are gone ! Far out across the plain they are 
marching, carrying with them their tents and all their 
implements of war ! And outside the city wall stands a 
great horse, as great as our grandest temple ! Surely it 
must have been some offering of the Greeks to their 
gods ! " 

" Let us bring it into our city ! " cried the people. 
" Let us bring it into the city ! Upon the great square ! 
And let us rejoice and sacrifice unto our gods ! Let us 
give the day to games and sacrifices, and rejoice in our 
deliverance by the gods from the cruel Greeks ! " 

But there were many in the city who were doubtful. 
* We can afford to wait," said they. " Let us not too 
easily fall into the traps set us by the Greeks." 

'* O, wretched countrymen ! " cried one wise Trojan, 
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" what spirit of foolishness h;ia taken possession of you ? 
Do you think the Greeks have left this great horse for 
a gift for us ? From what we have learoed of them in 
these long years of famine and war, does it seem like 
them to lavish gifts upon ns? Be warned in time. 
Bring not that horse within our gates. Either the 



Greeks lie concealed within this horse, or it is a great 
engine built to overlook our houses, and by and by to 
come down upon our city." 

But the people would not listen. " Bring in the 
horse ! Bring in the horse ! " they shouted. 

And so the great gate was thrown open, and tlie 
horse dragged in — up to the very heart of the city. 
Such a day of feasting as followed! Such sacrifices! 
Such games ! 
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At night, worn out with these revellings, the city 
slept. " Now," said the soldiers within the horse, " is 
our time. Give the signal, and let us creep out. Then 
to the gates to admit the army ! — to the altars ! — to 
the houses !" O foolish Trojans! where were your gods 
that they did not ^varn you of this plot ? 

We need not stop here to tell of the terrible 
slaughter of the people and the burning of the city 



that followed. Of all that, we may learn in another book. 
The part that has to do with our Roman History is 
this — that there was among the Trojans one brave 
warrior, known as jEneas. 
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He fled from the burning city with hxs old father 
Anchises and his little son Ascanins. With him was a 
band of brave men ; and together they fled to 
Mount Ida. 

Here they built for themselves ships, and set sail 
out upon the unknown waters. 

"My mother," said jEneas, "my mother, the 
goddess Venus, has come to me in a vision and said, 



* ^ueas, you and your followers have long years of 
of dangers and of adventures before you. But never 
fear. You will reach the shores of a beautiful country. 
There will yoii build your home and from you shall 
spring a wonderful race of people.' " 

Full of hope, the little band of Trojans set forth. 
Such adventures as they had ! As wonderful as those 
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of Ulysses ! Giants, and witches, and sea-gods, terrible 
shrieking birds, black thunder-storms, whirlwinds — 
I couldn't begin here to tell you of them all. You 
must read for yourself the story of ^Eneas, as told by 
himself in a book called " Virgil's ^Eneid." 

But after long, long years, ^Eneas and his followers 
came, as Venus had prophesied, to the shores of Italy. 
Here, indeed, they found the very conditions that she 
had told them they should find, and they knew from 
these that their wanderings were over. 

" This, indeed, is to be our home," said they ; and at 
once, altars were erected, and sacrifices made to the 
gods, as was the custom with these people of long ago. 

On the spot where they landed, these Trojans went 
to work to build a beautiful city. This they named 
Alba Longa. 

In the country was a king named Latinus. 
Wisely JSneas told his story to the king and was at 
once taken into his friendship. By and by, when the 
city was built, iEneas married Lavinia, the king's 
daughter, and together they reigned, king and queen, 
over the city of Alba Longa. 

For a long, long time JSneas, and his descendants 
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after him, lived happily in peace and prosperity, passing 
the kingship down from generation to generation, 
according to the just laws that JEoeas had made. But 
at last this peace and general good will was broken ; for 
when, fifteen generations after the founding of the city, 
Numitor was reigning, his brother Amulius, jealous and 
covetous, raised an army, rushed upon Numitor, stole 
his throne from him, and took possession of it for 
himself. 

And this brings us now to the founding of Borne, 
the " city of seven hills," and the capitol of the Roman 
people, the great city iu Roman history. 



FOUNDING OF ROME. 

The king, Amulius, as was related in the last chap- 
ter, had stolen the throne from his brother Numitor, and 
now, that he might be very secure in all the years 
to come, he ordered that Numitor's daughter should 
be put into prison, and her two little baby boys be 
thrown into the River Tiber, 

But often when wicked people plan, no matter how 
deeply and wisely, their plans do some way seem to 
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fail — yes, more than that, they seem often to turn back 
upon the very ones *who make them. Did you ever hear 
the quaint old verse ? — 

" He digged a pit, 
He digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother ; 
But for his sin 
He did fall in 
The pit he digged for 'tother/' 

There is, I fancy, " more truth than poetry " in 
these simple lines, especially if we judge from the story 
of Numitor and Amulius ; for certainly never did a plot 
more completely fail than did this of the wicked 
brother. 

" Send Faustulus, the shepherd, to me," said he, 
when the gentle mother of the little children had been 
thrown into prison. 

" These babies," said Amulius, " must be destroyed. 
Never shall I feel my throne secured to me and my line 
unless these boys — these sons of the daughter of 
Numitor, are safe out of my way. They shall be 
drowned in the River Tiber." 

But Amulius, instead of drowning them himself — 
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wicked men are usually cowardly in carrying out their 
own schemes — gave them into the hands of this 
shepherd, saying, " Take these children to the river. 
See to it that they are drowned. Come back and prove 
to me that you have obeyed. Fail to do my bidding 
and the dungeon awaits you. Your wife, your children, 
all your family shall die at the hands of the soldiers." 

Now, it was quite the fashion in these early days for 
the king to threaten a man and all his family with 
death, whenever for any reason it happened to suit his 




pleasure. Disobedience to the king, therefore, no 
matter how cruel or how unjust his orders, was not to 
be thought of. 

" Such beautiful boys ! " said the shepherd to him- 
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self, as he bore them to the river. " So strong ! so 
beautifully formed! They are indeed children of the 
gods. Aye, and the gods will revenge their cruel death 
upon this crime-covered king. Such wickedness goes 
not unpunished. wretched king ! " 

And now he had reached the water's edge. how 
the waters sparkled ! Such cruel waters ! And the 
children, clinging so trustfully about the shepherd's neck, 
sprang forward, laughing and crowing as babies will, as 
they caught sight of the sparkling, rippling water. 

The shepherd set them down amid the pebbles upon 
the soft warm sand, and looked at them. How happy 
they were ; and how innocent ! 

" The gods forbid," groaned the shepherd, " that 
I should take the lives of these noble lads. I cannot ! 
I will not ! — and still, my wife and my children ! 
Why was I chosen for this wicked work? Far more 
fitting would it have been had one been chosen from that 
band of blood-thirsty soldiers whose sabres even now are 
stained with the blood of our good King Numitor's 
brave men." 

And the children still laughed and played — the 
waters still sparkled and rippled. 
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Lifting the babies tenderly in his arms^ the kind- 
hearted shepherd, calling upon the gods to witness that he 
did this cruel thing, not for himself, but to save his own 
from the vengeance of a cruel king, threw the children 
out upon the water. 0, how their cry smote upon the 
shepherd's honest, tender heart ! With a groan, he stag- 
gered up the bank, and flew across the plain, not once 
daring to look back lest he should see the struggling of 
the children in the waters. 

Now, it was very fortunate for the babies that the 
shepherd had so tender a heart ; for in his fright he had 
thrown them only into very shallow water which did not 
even cover them. Then, too, it was that time in the 
year when the water of the Tiber was growing lower 
and lower every hour; so that in a short time the 
children were left on the dry bank. 

Soon, like all babies from that time to this, they 
grew hungry and began to cry. And here comes the 
strangest part of the story. Perhaps you will not be 
quite willing to accept it as true, still I will tell it to 
you just as the old Romans long, long ago used to tell 
it to their children. 

When the little boys began to cry, a wolf, whose 
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home was near by, hastened to them. She dragged 
them away to her own home, and fed them and cared 
for them just as she did for her own Uttle ones. 

One day, another shepherd, while passing through 
the woods, saw them, and curried them to his 
home. 



" See," said he to his wife, " see what I have found 
in the woods." 

" Surely they are sent us by the gods," said the 
good wife. And taking them in hei" arms, slie returned 
thanks to the gods, promising to bring them up as her 
own. 
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And here in the shepherd's hut, Komuhis and 
Remus, for these were the names their foster father 
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gave them, grew to be tall, strong, brave-hearted youths. 

Often as the good shepherd looked upon them at 

work or at play, he would say, " Truly these lads are of 
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noble line. The blood of kings flows in their veins. 

ft 

Some day, the gods grant, the secret of their birth shall 
be revealed to them." 

And it was revealed to them — the story of their 
birth, their mother's cruel death, and the king's wicked 
plot against their own baby lives. 

Then uprose the brave lads ; and, calling the 
shepherds together from far and near, they marched 
against Amulius, and wrested his power from him, and 
placed the rightful king,* Numitor, upon the throne. 

" And now," said Romulus, " knowing that we are 
royal born, let us build a city of our own." 

" And let us," added Remus, " build it upon the 
banks of the Tiber where we were thrown by the com- 
mand of our uncle, and where we were so wonderfully 
saved through the kindness of our protecting gods." 

Thus it was the city of Rome was built. But during 
the building, Remus, sneering at the low walls, said, 
" Even the sheep could scale these walls." 

Turning upon him, Romulus plunged his sabre into 
his side, crying, " So perish now and forever any traitor 
who dares scorn the power of Rome ! " 

The people seemed to think this a very grand thing 
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for Horaulus to have done. " See," said they, " he loves 
the city more than he loves his brother ! " 

Then Romalus was made ting. We are glad to say 
he reigned long and well. His people loved hitii, and 
the city grew large and rich under his care. At last, in 
a terrible thunder-storm, he disappeared from sight, and 
the people bflieved he had been taken up by the gods to 
Mt. Olympus. His statue was placed in the temples 
of the city, and he was ever after worshipped as a god. 



THE SABINE WOMEN. 

After the city was built, the fieliis kid out, and 
each soldier had chosen for himself a place upon which 
to build for himself a home, Romulus did something 
which in these days would seem a very mean, cruel, 
cowardly thing. But people's ideas of nobleness and 
justice in those early days were very different from 
ours. Then, the strongest man, the man, who, by 
whatever means, could get the better of another, was 
looked upon as the greatest man. 
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Homulus, pretending to wish to celebrate the settle- 
ment of his beautiful new city, Bent invitations to all the 
Siibine people round about to come into the city to 
a great feast which had been prepared in honor of the 
day. 



The Sabine warriors, anxious to be on good 
terms with this new and powerful people, gladly came, 
bringing with them their wives and children. 

For a time the festivities went on gaily, according 
to the customs of the times; when suddenly, in the 
midst of the games, at a signal from Romulus, each 
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Roman seized a Sabine daughter and ran away with her to 
the home he had built for himself in the new Roman city. 

The Sabine warriors, angry enough with these 
false-hearted Romans, rushed from the city, aroused the 
neighboring tribes, formed themselves into a great army 
and marched against the city. 

So strongly built were the walls and so strongly 
defended, that the rude Sabines might have besieged the 
city to little purpose, had not Tarpeia, the daughter of 
one of the Roman officers, by her treachery, her dis- 
loyalty, and her vanity, aided them against her own 
people. 

Dazzled by the glitter of the golden rings and 
bracelets that the Sabines wore, she stole forth from the 
city to their camp, found their leader, and said, " I can 
help your people by a secret way to enter the Roman 
city. If you will give me that which you wear 
upon your hand, Tarpeia will guide you to the great 
square of the city." 

Since " all is fair in love and war," the Sabines 
were quick, enough in accepting this offer of help 
from the foolish maiden. 

Stealthily they crept to the gates of the city, 
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Tarpeia leading the way. Slowly the great gates swung 
back and the foremost of the Sabine army were within 
the city. 

" Now," cried Tarpeia, her greedy eyes fixed upon 
the sparkling bracelet of gold and precious stones which 
shone forth even in the dark from the wrist of the 
Sabine leader, " give me the promised reward." 

" Take this for your reward, thou traitor, this 
which indeed I bear upon my right hand." And so 
saying, the Sabine leader fell upon her with his 
great shield and crushed her to the ground. 

Then, with yells and shouts of victory, the Sabines 
rushed into the city. A terrible battle followed — 
so terrible indeed that the Sabine daughters themselves 
came out from their houses and with tears begged 
their fathers and their brothers to give up this cruel 
bloodshed, to make peace with their captors, unite the 
two nations, and live together in peace. 

A strange ending for a battle you will think ; 
but peace was made between the Sabine warriors and 
the Roman warriors ; the Sabines came with their 
families to live in the city, and Romulus made one 
of the Sabines king with himself. In this way, 
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with their two kings, the two nations lived together 
in peace and harmony. 

As for Tarpeia, she received the fate she deserved 
for ber treachery. She was hnrled down a precipice 
from a great rock, which is still known as the " Tai'- 
peian Rock." 



A mean, cowardly act was this of Tarpeia we 
all agree ; still we must learn in history as in every- 
day life, not to judge an act by itself alone. There 
are always many things to be taken into consideration 
— the customs, the influences, and the teachings of the 
times. And so, in judging this act of the foolish 
Tarpeia, we must remember that she was ignorant, only 
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half civilized, as simple as a child, untrained, knowing 
little of honor, living among warriors who cared little 
for auything but conquering, and that, too, by any 
means, " fair or foul." 

It is well, in reading history, to tind something 
in the stories more than the mere story, something 
in the battles more than the mere battles. 



NOMA. 

After the death of Romulus, or I suppose we 
should say, after the ascension of Romulus to the 
home of the gods, came Numa, the next king. 

Numa was a wise man — a very wise man — so 
wise indeed that his hair was gray from deep 
thinking — so history says — even when he was a 
little child ; indeed I have read in some histories 
that he was even born with gray hair. Poor child ! 
to have to think so hard at so very early a time in 
his Uttle life. 

And of course Nnma was a good king ; deep 
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thinkers are usually good. It makes them gentle, 
charitable, sympathetic, courteous. 

It was said that Jupiter himself loved to talk 
with Numa, and to teach him ; that he had re- 
vealed to him, too, certain mysteries, by which he was 
able always to succeed in what he undertook and to 
know always the wisest course to pursue. More 
than this, there was a wood-nymph, Egeria, who 
used also to instruct Numa. 

When Numa died, it is said that Egeria's tears 
fell in such torrents that she herself was changed 
into a fountain in her own beautiful valley, and so 
forgot her woe. Or, at least, through the day she 
was ever sparkling and laughing, and leaping 
and tossing her silver spray ; but at night, when 
it was cold and dark and the mist rose from the 
valley, there sometimes were heard from the fountain 
little moans and sobs, as if some recollection of 
her loss still remained. But perhaps that was only 
the imagination of the Romans. 

I hope that was it ; for one so likes the pretty, happy 
way with which these early people used to clothe the 
valleys and the trees, the mountains and the grottos with 
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fable and legends of such sweet, joyous nature, so 
full of poetry and of thoughts always higher and 
purer than anything they knew in their own rude, 
hard lives. 

But to return to *' Numa the Wise." There 



was one gate in the wails of the city that was 
supposed to be guarded by Janus, a god who, 
because he had two faces, one looking forward 
and the other back, had also the power of looking 
into both the future and the past. 

When all was quiet with the Roman people, 
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this gate was kept closed, showing, I suppose, that 
the Romans then were content with the simple 
present, and had no need nor desire to search 
into the history of the past or into the possibilities 
of the future. 

But the history of this warlike people was 
such a stormy history, so full of wars and dis- 
turbances of all kinds, that it is said that this 
gate was closed but three times in all the years 
from the founding of the city to its downfall, 
twelve hundred years later. That one of these 
times was during the reign of Numa, proves more 
than stories of wars and conquests, increase of 
territory, great wealth, or the capture of millions of 
slaves could have shown, that Numa was indeed a 
good, wise, thoughtful, far-seeing king. 

For thirty years this king reigned, and at his 
death his body was put in a great stone coffin 
and placed beneath the gates of the city, which, 
for so long a time, his wisdom had kept closed. 



TULLUS. 

If Numa was called Numa the Peaceful, TuUus, who 
succeeded Numa, should have been called Tullus the 
Warlike. The Janiculum Gates so long closed, now flew 
open, straining their very hinges in their effort to make 
room for the great troops of soldiers that went storming 
in and out. Tullus was indeed as fond of war as Numa 
had been of peace. Not a nation round about but 
was visited by the troops of Tullus ; even the city of 
Alba Longa, the " mother city " of Rome was not 
spared. 

It was a long hard fight between these two 
cities. Neither city would yield, neither city could 
conquer. Days and days of terrible bloodshed fol- 
lowed, one upon the other. The plains were covered 
with the dead from both armies. At last, the leaders 
from the Roman and from the Alban armies met and 
agreed to end the struggle in this way : there were 
in the Alban army three brave, warlike youths — 
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brothers — called the Curatii ; . and in the Roman 
army three equally brave, warlike youths, also brothers, 
called the Horatii. 

" Let the six youths," said the leaders, " meet 
in the open field and fight. If the Horatii fall before 
the Curatii, then shall the Roman army lay down its 
arms and surrender to the Alban army." 

The brave youths fought, each one showing 
wonderful skill and daring; the Curatii were killed^ 
and only one of the Horatii, and he wounded and 
weak from loss of blood, was left. The Horatii had 
conquered. The Alban leader laid down his arms 
before TuUus, and the victorious Horatii was borne 
in a triumphal procession, in the midst of great 
rejoicing, into the city which his valor had saved 
from ruin. 

Although TuUus was so ambitious to increase 
the glory of Rome and spared himself no cost to do 
this, nevertheless he was harsh, even cruel to the 
people of Rome, and was not over honest in his dealings 
with them. Many prophesied grief to TuUus for 
going against his " mother city." " Jupiter will avenge 
that wrong," said they, wisely shaking their heads. 
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One day, Tullus, anxious to hold his power over 
the people and to demand their reverence and respect, 
said to them, " Think ye that Numa was greater than 
1? What, pray, did he do for you? What wealth 
did he bring you ? What territories did he conquer 
and add to Kome ? Know then that I am greater 
than he. Know then that I, too, can speak with 
Jupiter ; that I, too, receive " 

But he could not finish this impious speech. 
Jupiter, angry with him for his insolence, sent down 
a thunderbolt upon him, which smote him and all his 
family dead before the people, upon whom he had 
heaped bis cruelty and his injustice, and before whom 
he had lied about the great god, Jupiter. 



ANGUS MARTIUS. 

The successor of Tullus was Ancus Martins, a 
grandson of Numa, the peaceful loving king. He 
was chosen by the people, tired out as they were 
with the quarreling and fighting of the last reign, in 
the hope that, being in Numa's family line, he would 
bring back the peace and quiet prosperity that had 
characterized his grandfather's reign. 

Ancus Martius did indeed rule well and wisely. 
He brought back much of the old peace ; but to 
keep the Janiculum gates closed was impossible. The 
nations round about, whose hatred Tullus had stirred 
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up were not to be quieted all at once ; and so there 
were still wars upon wars. 

Knowing how wise had been the laws of Numa, 
Ancus Martius had them written on a great white 




stone and placed in the centre of the great forum^ 
where all might read them. 

Ancus Martius is known in history as the builder 
of the first bridge over the Tiber ; and also as the 
builder of Rome's first prison, in which were confined 
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such persona as were undeserving of tbe freedom and 
privileges of the city. 

There is not very much known of this king ; 
but, judging from what few facta are knowu, it 
aeema safe to suppose that he was good and wise, 
that he tried always to follow in the footsteps of 
Numa, and to do those things which, according to 
his best judgment, were for the happiness and welfare 
of his people. 



K ClPirOUHDS. (PBUM A. 



TARQUIN. 

During the reign of Ancus Martius there came to 
Rome a man named Tarquin. He was not a Roman 
by birth, but he seemed to Ancus Martius so wise 
and strong, so ripe in judgment, and so upright and 
honorable, that, when death drew near, Ancus Martius 
called his friends together and told them that it was 
his wish that Tarquin be chosen to succeed him as 
ruler of Rome. 

As AncHis Martius left two little boys, then mere 
babies, the people were glad enough to follow the 
advise of their dying king and proclaim Tarquin as 
their ruler. 

There was a wonderful story told of Tarquin at 
this time, which helped to win favor for him among 
these simple people, whose faith in signs and omens, 
and whose interpretations of all sorts of sights and 
sounds in the sky and in the air was something won- 
derful. It was said that, when Tarquin entered Rome 
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for the first time, an eagle swooped down from among 
the clouds, circled round and round the head of 
Tarquin, and, finally, seizing his cap, flew with it 
high among the clouds again. Soon the bird returned, 
circled round and round Tarquin as before, then placed 
the cap back upon his head. 

The wife of Tarquin, who was what in these 
days we should call a fortune-teller, consulted the 
stars, and declared that this was an omen from the 
gods ; that some day Tarquin would be raised high 
among the Roman people. 

This story, and the desire on the part of the 
Romans, always to carry out whatever seemed to them 
as the slightest desire of the gods, together with their 
much loved king's request, made it very easy for 
Tarquin to secure to himself the throne. 

There were many who prophesied ill-fortune and 
tyranny to the Roman people from placing one not a 
Roman upon the throne. Tarquin was accused of 
having deceived the sick old king, and of being 
governed by selfish motives and a desire to raise 
his own family into prominence. 

Tarquin, however, proved to be in spite of all, a 
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very good king. He ruled firmly and wisely, and 
held the interests of the people close at heart. Perhaps 
he is best known as he who walled up the Tiber, tlius 
preventing the annual overflow which had been so 
disastrous to the homes and the farms of the people. 
He had great drains put into the city, built many 



public buildings, and in every way improved the city 

from year to year. 

But all this time the little sons of Ancus Martius 

had been growing up, and were now strong, brave 

youths, accomplished in all the arts of war, and educated 

in all affairs of state. 

" These lads should be kings of Rome," said some, 
" Tarquin has no right to hold the throne from 

these youths," said others. 
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'* It U what he always intended to do ; it is just 
what we always said he would do," said others still. 

" Let him alone. He is ruling wisely and well." 

" Wait until the youths are a little older. Do 
you not see that Tarquin has educated them always 
in affairs of state, and that he intends to make them 
kings when it is time?" 

Whether Tarquiu did intend to hold the throne 



in his own line or not, we at this time can hardly 
tell. Histories differ ; and from the meagre and 
scanty records of the times it is hard to judge fairly. At 
any rate, we know that while he did reign, Tarquin reigned 
well. But we also know that the time came when, at the 
head of a large army, the two youths fell upon Tarquin, 
and killed him, intending to take what they thought was 
their rightful position, — rulers over Rome. 



SERVIUS. 

When Tarquin was seized upon and killed by 
his enemies, his wife with wonderful presence of 
mind and quick- wittedn ess, rushed to the window, 
and, leaning far out, shouted to the frightened 
people below, " Tarquin is not dead ! Tarquin is 
not dead ! And he bids me tell you that, while he 
is recovering from his wounds, it is his wish that Servius 
take the throne, and that you, as loyal subjects, obey 
him as if it were Tarquin's self." 

Now this Servius had been brought up in Tarquin's 
household from babyhood and was held in high 
esteem by both Tarquin and his wife. 

" Often," she would say, " have I seen great 
tongues of flame shoot forth from the head of the 
lad when a mere child ; and this to me is an 
omen from the gods that Servius sometime will come 
into power." 

No sooner did she see that Tarquin was over- 
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powered, than it flashed across her ever active 
mind that here was an opportunity to raise Servius 
to the position which she had so long intended should 
be his. 

"If I can once place him upon the throne/' 
thought she, " he Will rule so acceptably to the 
common people that they will prefer him to the 
sons of Ancus Martins." 

In this she was right ; for when at last it could 
no longer be concealed that Tarquin was dead, Servius 
had so ingratiated himself into the hearts of .the 
common people by his justice and sympathy, had 
already righted so many of their wrongs, and had 
in every way shown himself so strongly their staunch 
friend and ally, that they would not listen to any 
'change. 

For a king who came to the throne in so dis- 
honest a manner, Servius reigned wisely and justly. 
He was always generous to th9 poor people, making 
just laws for them, and watching over their interests 
in every way. 

When he was a very old man^ his daughter and 
his daughter's husband, who were as cruel and hard 
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as Servius had been generous and kind, planned to 
murder him in a most brutal manner. 

The daughter, rolling up in her grand chariot 
just as her father's dead body was thrown out into the 
street, savagely rejoicing that the brutal plan had been 
carried out, stood up ia her chariot, and cried to 



her charioteer, '' Drive over him ! Drive over him ! 
Drive over him ! " 

The only thought this cruel, unnatural daughter 
seemed to have was that now her husband would be 
king and she would be queen. 



TARQUIN THE PROUD. 

The cruel murderer o£ Servius, was Tartiuiniua 
Superbus ( as he was culled ) a son of that Tjirquin 
who had been king before. He waa a cruel, arrogant 
man, and when he came into power he waa tenfold more 
cruel and arrogant. 

He built great public buildings, most elegant 
in appearance and very costly ; but all this was at 
the expense of the poor classes, who, during the 
reign of Tarquin the Proud, suffered, if 
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more than ever, and were more than ever oppressed 
and ill-treated. 

It is said that in this reign hundreds and hundreds 
of the poor people killed themselves to escape the 
wretchedness and suffering which seemed their only 
part in the life of the great city. 



This king treated both rich and poor most 
cruelly and unjustly. He was in his very nature 
a tyrant, and bad no other thought than that every 
Boman, high or low, rich or poor, shoidd bow before 
his will. 



MYTHS OF OLD GREECE. 51 

One of the grand buildings that Tarquin the 
Proud commanded to be built, was a temple to Jupiter. 
Rome, perhaps you already know, is a city built upon 
seven hills. It was on one of these hills that the 
temple to Jupiter was built. 

As the workmen were at work laying the founda- 
tions for the temple, they unearthed a skull. 

" What means this ? " said the workmen. 

" Let us take it to the sooth-sayer ! " said one. 

" It certainly has a meaning ! " said another. 

Indeed everything had a meaning in the eyes of 
these early people, as you will learn as we go on in 
these stories. And away to the sooth-sayer they 
hurried, that the finding of the skull might be 
interpreted. 

"It means," said the sooth-sayer in a mysterious 
tone, "that the city of Rome — this hill with its 
temple to Jupiter — shall sometime be the head of 
the world." 

The Romans were, as we, knowing their love for 
and their pride in their city, might well expect, 
filled with delight at this cheerful prophesy. " Let us 
name this the Capitoline Hill," said they ; " the 
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Capitoline Hill ! " And straightway they made a 
great feast in honor of the glorious future sometime 
to be ; they brought gold and precious stones with which 
to ornament the temple, and a long period of rejoicing 
followed. 

Other buildings were from time to time built 
upon this Capitoline Hill, but none so beautiful, 
none so rich, none so reverenced as this temple of 
Jupiter with its great bronze gates and its gilded 
ceilings. 

Not long after the temple was dedicated, there 
came to Tarquin, a sybil — that is a sooth-sayer or 
a prophetess, who brought with her nine mysterious 
books, whose value to the Roman nation, she said, 
could not be told, so great was it. For three hundred 
pieces of gold these books should be given up to 
Tarquin, to be kept forever in the sacred temple of 
Jupiter. 

Tarquin cared little for any books, and could 
hardly imagine there being any nine books worth 
to any nation three hundred pieces of gold. So he 
dismissed the woman. 

Later, she came again. "I have burned three 
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of the books," said she ; " but I offer you the remain- 
ing six for three hundred pieces of gold." 

"Six books for three hundred pieces of gold!" 
cried the king. " You offered me nine books for 
that sum of money ! " 

" Yes," said the sybil ; but now that three have 
been destroyed, the six remaining are only the more 
valuable. You cannot afford, good king, to lose 



these books. You do not know their value to the 
Roman nation. They should be in the temple of 
Jupiter on Capitoline Hill." 

But Tarquin would not understand ; and again 
he sent the sybil away. 

A third time she came — this time bringing only 
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three of the books ; but still begging the king to buy 
them for three hundred pieces of gold. 

This time Tarquin consulted with the senate, and 
it was decided that the three books should be bought 
of the sybil. They could do no harm surely ; and 
it might be, as the sybil said, that they were of value 
to the Roman nation. 

With great show of grief that the other six 
had been destroyed, before the king had been wise 
enough to understand their value, the sybil took 
three hundred pieces of gold and went away. 

The books were found to contain wonderful 
prophecies for Rome and much very valuable advice. 
The Romans grieved deeply that the other six were 
lost; but these three volumes of the Sybilline Books 
were placed in the temple, two priests were appointed 
to guard them, and the Romans always consulted their 
wise pages whenever they were about to make any 
movement against their foes, or there was any difficulty 
to be settled. 

Another story told of Tarquin was this : wishing 
to conquer the Volscians, a tribe living not far 
from Rome, he sent his son Sextus to them. 
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'*I come to you." said Sextus to the Volscian 
king, " for protection from my cruel father Tarquin. 
Let me live among you, even as a humble slave — 
only save me, protect* me from my father's wrath and 
cruelty." 

Gabii, the Volscian king, his sympathy aroused 
by the youth's appeal, fell easily into this trap. 
Sextus was taken into the household of the king 
himself, and was treated with every honor. 

This was just what Sextus wanted — to be in 
the household of the king, where he could hear all 
that was to be heard and see all that was to be 
seen. 

In this way, it was not very long before he 
had learned the manner of living among the Volscians, 
many of the state secrets, their ways of carrying 
on war, the number of the soldiers, the strength 
of the army, — indeed, everything he needed to 
learn of their strong points and of their weak 
points, he soon learned. 

Still he was not quite sure what course it would 
be best to pursue, and so sent a messenger to his 
father to tell him just what he had learned, just 
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how affairs stood^ and to ask his advice as to what 
to do next. 

Tarquin was a keen, shrewd, suspicious king; and 
although the message-bearer seemed honest enough, 
still, to be quite sure that there was no plot, he 
walked up and down among the poppies in his 
great garden, striking off with his sabre, all the 
tallest, brightest of them. Then turning to the 
message-bearer he said, " Tell my son, I have no 
word to send him ; but tell him just what you have 
seen me doing while you have been waiting for my 
answer. 

The messenger went back to Sextus and said^ 
" Your father is indeed a strange man. After all 
your trouble to send me to him he merely said, "Tell 
my son, I have no word for him." 

"No word for me?" exclaimed the son. 

"Not one word. He is, I fear, under the dis- 
pleasure of the gods — they have taken his mind 
from him ; for he gave me no message, but told me 
to tell you everything that he did as I stood there 
waiting." 

" And what did he do ? " 
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"Only this: he paced up and down the 
walks of his garden, striking off the heads of the 
beautiful flowers. The more beautiful and erect they 
were, the more savagely he struck them off." 

" Very strange, indeed," answered the son, a look 
of understauding coming over his face. Then to 
himself he said, " I know what my father means — 
my keen, shrewd father ; it is that in a like manner 
I shall strike down iii their strength and power 
the most erect and strong of these Volscian chiefs." 

Sextus began at once. He accused many of the 
leading men of falseness, of treachery, of disloyalty 
to their king, and so had them imprisoned ; others he 
secretly murdered, until at last Sextus himself did 
indeed stand as the leading power among the people 
and the Volscians were in very truth under the Roman 
rule. 

AH this time Tarquin had been growing more 
hateful in the eyes of his people ; even his own sons 
were looking forward to the time when he would die, 
and were planning, in some way, to get the power into 
their own hands. 

One day the sons, with a cousin, Brutus — a 
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youth who, in order to save his own life had for a 
long time pretended to be half-witted, went to consult the 
Oracle at Delphi. Delphi was a Grecian city, in which 
was a wonderful temple dedicated to the god Apollo. 
The priestess of the temple was said to have the 
privilege of consulting with the god, and so was 



able to give advice regarding such things of the 
world as seemed to puzzle its earth-children. 

Among the questions the youths asked was. 
which one of them should be Tarquin's successor. 

" The one," said the priestess, " who on his return 
to Rome first kisses his mother." 
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A strange answer indeed; but the Oracles always 
gave strange answers ; then, if their prophecies did not 
come true, the people believed the fault was in them- 
selves, being stupid in their interpretation of the 
message from the gods. 

You may be sure the lads made great speed 
towards Rome; and, as they entered the city, ran like 
wild creatures to find their mother. I wonder what 
she thought at such an unusual show of affection 
from her two sons? I fancy it was something of a 
surprise to her. 

Brutus, on the journey home, had wondered and 
wondered what the Oracle could have meant. "It 
meant something more than those words, I am sure," 
muttered he to himself. "Who is the mother? who 
is the mother that we are to embrace on our return 
to Rome ? I have no mother — It cannot be — I 
wonder — I know ! I know what it means — it means 
our mother earth. Yes, yes, our ' mother earth ' Ah, 
my cousins, Brutus has more wit than you think." 

Accordingly, as they neared the city gates, Brutus 
pretended to stumble ; and in doing so fell upon the 
ground — the " mother earth " — and kissed her. 
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From that time on Brutus planned night and 
day to drive Tarquin' and his family from the city. 
An opportunity came ; and raising an army Brutus 
marched against the king. As soon as Tarquin 
learned that rebellion was on foot, knowing that he 
had no friends to help him, either among the 
rich, the poor, or the nations around, he fled the 
city under cover of the night. 

He had indeed been a cruel king ; and when 
he fled, the people rose In a body, declaring that 
never again should there be another king in their 
city. The very name of king they hated, and had 
one of the Tarquin family appeared in Rome, the 
people would have torn him limb from iimb. 



THE GLADIATORS. 

In all these years affairs in Rome had been 
growing worse and worse. The patricians had gone on 
ill-treatiiig the lower classes ; all manner of evil customs 
bad been learned from the various nations with whom 
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they had warred ; the city was over-filled with slavea ; 
by stealing from the poor, the rich were growing 
richer and richer, and the poor, poorer and poorer every 
year. 

At the theatre the chief delight of the rich was 
to witness the gladiatorial shows, where wild beasts 
and trained men fought together and killed each other. 



There was in Rome a class of men called Gladia- 
tors. They were captives taken in war — beautiful, 
strong, straight youths — who afterwards were trained in 
running, leaping, wrestling, just as in these days circus 
performers are trained for the circus arena. 

These youths, however, had no choice as to 
whether they should appear in the arena or not ; for when 
they had grown strong, they were led forth like animals 
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to fight and die for the amusement of the people, who, 
seated in the high seats about the arena, would shout and 
laugh and clap their hands, just as people to-daj in 
our theatres clap and cheer the actors. 



Often the gladiators were set upon by tigers and 
lions — beasts that had been kept without food for days, 
in order that they might enter the arena half-crazed 
with hunger and thirst. 

Imagine the angry roar and the wild rush forward 
of the terrible lion as, led forth into the arena, be saw 
before him a man upon whom he could pounce and kill. 

It was in such horrible games as these that the 
Boman men, and the Roman wives and daughters, too, 
found their chief enjoyment ; it was in this way they 
entertained their foreign guests ; it was in such fes- 
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tivities they celebrated their holidays, their victories, 
their successes. 

At one time a large number of these gladiators 
escaped from their training school, and hid themselves 
on the top of Mount Vesuvius. Vesuvius you, no 
doubt, have already learned is a volcano ; and on the 
top of volcanoes there are large hollow places from 
which the fire and smoke burst forth. These hollow 
places are called craters. It was in the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius that the gladiators hid themselves. The 
gladiators were soon joined by a large number of slaves, 
peasants, and pirates, until their force was so strong 
that for two whole years they were able to hold out 
against the Roman armies. 

They were at last overcome, and their leader, 
, Spartacus, fell while bravely fighting. 

I want you to try to remember this leader of the 
gladiators, Spartacus ; for, in your reading, you will 
always find him spoken of as a very noble, grand-souled 
youth. 

He was the leader of the gladiators in their 
escape. 

Taken captive in a war with Thrace, he had been 
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placed in a training school. When he learned what 
his fate was to be, his whole soul rehelled against being 
treated so like an animal. He made his name as great 
a terror in Rome aa Hannibal's had been ; and had 
his men been as wise as he, no doubt they would have 
been able to fight their way through the mountains into 
a country where they would have been free. 



THE REPUBLIC. 

Now, there came a change in the government of 
Rome. As I told you in the last story, the Romans had 
declared there should never be another king. So now 
the people elected two consuls, as they called them, who 
were to rule one year only. They chose two consuls 
instead of one, so that if one proved to be a bad ruler 
the other could keep him from doing much harm. 
They allowed these consuls to hold their office only one 
year, lest by a longer term of power they should become 
too overbearing. The Romans had suffered so much 
under Tarquin the Proud, that they were determined 
never again to allow such a tyrant to gain power in 
their city. 

The form of government was called a Republic, 
although it was really very far from being a true 
republic ; for a true republic would be a form of 
government in which all the people help to elect the 
rulers. But at this time in Rome, although the govern- 
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ment was better than in the days of the kingdom, only 
the upper classes, or noble f amiUes, were allowed any part 
in electing the rulers. 

This form of government lasted about five hundred 
years, during which the patricians and the plebians were 
continually quarreling. You must try to remember 
these two words, patrician and plebian^ for you will 
see them used many times in reading the history of 
Rome. The patricians were the people who had 
descended from the first settlers of Rome, and who 
therefore thought they had a perfect right to all the 
best things the city afforded. It was they who made all 
the laws, owned all the land, elected the officers, and 
ruled over the plebians as if they were but slaves. 
The plebians were people who had come into Rome 
from other cities and from the countries round about 
Rome. Most of them were poor people, who had 
come to the city to earn a better living, or to escape 
from cruel masters elsewhere. Many of them were 
slaves in the patrician families, where they worked for 
their food and clothes only, and were often cruelly 
treated. 



JUNIUS BRUTUS. 

Junius Brutus, having taken so active a part in the 
overthrowing of the cruel king, was, one would 
naturally suppose, now looked to as Rome's natural 
ruler. 

He would not, however, take the entire rule 
himself, and so chose Collatinus as his colleague. 

You may be sure Tarquin did not leave a stone 
unturned in his efforts to get back his throne. He 
began by sending friends to Rome to claim the property 
there, which he declared belonged to him. These^ 
although it was known they were enemies to Rome 
inasmuch as they were friends of Tarquin, were treated 
with courtesy and allowed all the privileges of the 
city. 

Soon, however, they began to stir up dissatisfaction 
among the ignorant and easily influenced people, and 
had even succeeded in persuading two sons of Brutus 
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aod several nephews of Collatinus to joio in their 
plots against the city. 

A slave, a tnife-grinder, overheard these conspira- 
tors talking together and went at oDce to Brutus. Now 



Brutus was a stern, just man, and though, like all fathers, 
loving his sons and building great hopes on them, 
he did not now shrink from sitting in judgment upon 
them as traitors to the city. 
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The youths were brought into the Forum, the 
officers of justice standing about them. 

" What have you to say in your defence ? " said 
Brutus coldly, after telling the people that were gath- 
ered about of what they had been accused. 
But they had nothing to say. 

" Lictors," said Brutus, turning to the 
officers, each of whom was armed with a bundle 
of fagots, or twigs as we should call them, in 
the midst of which was a shining axe — " Lictors, 
I find these youths guilty of conspiracy against 
Rome. Deal with them according to the law." 
" Your — your own sons ! " stammered 
the Lictors. 

" Not my own sons, but traitors to our city," 
replied Brutus. 

The Lictors seizing the youths, scourged them 
severely and then beheaded them ; for this was the 
punishment meted out to traitors. 

" I loved my sons," Brutus used often to say, " but 
I love justice and Rome more than kin." Brutus was 
praised and honored for this act as long as the Roman 
government stood, and his example was looked upon as 
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one of the ^andest in all the history of the city. 

And now Tarquin raised an army 
among the people of Yeii and other states, 
and marched against Rome. With him was 
his son Aruns, a son well worthy such a father. 

The Roman consuls, not waiting for 
Tarquin's army to reach the city gates, 
marched out and met it in the open 
field. 

" There he is ! There he is ! The usurper of my 
father's throne ! " cried Aruns, as he saw Brutus 
approaching. 

But Brutus was no less daring than Aruns, and 
when he saw him spur on his horse, heard the battle cry, 
and knew that Aruns was bearing down upon him, he, 
too, rushed forward. With such force did they fall 
upon each other that at the same instant each drove 
his spear through the other's body ; with a great 
groan, both fell to the ground dead. 

It was a fierce, hot battle that followed, lasting 
until night-fall ; but neither side would submit or 
acknowledge itself conquered. 

There was sorrow in Rome that night when the 
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body of the loved Brutus was brought into the Forum. 
For twelve months the Roman women mourned his loss, 
the city was draped, and every honor was paid him by 
his loving countrymen. A great bronze statue ot 
Brutus, standing with drawn sword, was placed in the 
Forum ; and as the people, passing by looked up to it, 
they would say, " Standing thus, he defended our city." 



HORATIUS COCLES — HUTIUS SCAEVOLA. 

A new consul was appointed in the place of Brutus ; 
but hardly bad he taken bis place when again Tarquin 
appeared against Rome. He had gained the co-opeiation 
of Porsenna, a powerful king of Etruria, one of the 
states of Italy, and Porsenna and Tarquin, together with 
a great army, marched to tlie city. 

Homan forces were sent out to take position 
on the hills about the city, that they might resist the 
on-comiug foe. 

But Porsenna's soldiers were well trained, savage, 
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brave and daring. And there were such numbers of 
them ! Never had the brave Romans seen such an 
army. On, on they came, across the plains, through the 
valley, straight up the hillsides to where the brave little 
bands of Komans stood. What could they do against 
such forces? 

Bravely they resisted the attack ; but the Etruscans 
drove them down the hill into the valley, — across the 
river and into the city. 

At the bridge, leading into the city, the Roman 
soldiers once more halted and turned upon their foe. 

" The bridge must be cut down ! The bridge 
must be cut down ! " cried Horatius Codes, one of 
Rome's bravest youths. 

" I with two others will hold the enemy back," 
cried Horatius, " while you — you work, country- 
men, work ! work ! work ! Hew down the bridge ! 
Hew down the bridge ! Our city must be saved ! " 

Across the army hastened ; the workmen plied their 
axes ; Horatio and his comrades, fighting like tigers, 
beat back the foe. 

With a great crash down fell the bridge. Rome 
once more was saved. Horatio's two companions 
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escaped just in time. Then, calling upon the gods to 
protect him, Horatio plunged into the river and swam 
across. The enemy, angry that their approach to Rome 
was cut off, and ashamed that three mere lads should have 



delayed them, showered their arrows upon the struggling 
Horatius, as he hreasted the strong current. 

But Horatio reached the opposite shore ; and, half 
dead from exhaustion, was dragged out upon the land 
amid the cheers and shouts of his admiring countrymen. 
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Porsenna now spread his army out about Rome, 
and planned a siege of the city until the Komans, driven 
to starvation, should be forced to submit. 

These were dark days for Rome. Food became 
scarcer and scarcer, and it seemed sometimes as if 



nothing were left these imprisoned people but tu 
surrender. 

" Let me go to the camp of this hated Porsenna," 
said a youth named Mutius. " I speak the language of 
Porsfenna's i)eople, and can make my way to the king's 
tent. Once there I cart slay him, then slay myself if 
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need be ; and Rome, our Rome, will again be saved." 

It was in just such daring, self-sacrificing deeds as 
this that the Roman youths rejoiced ; and in these the 
elderly Romans praised and encouraged them. 

Mutius therefore went out from the city disguised 
as a soldier of Porsenna's army. 

Easily enough he reached the king's tent ; but here 
his daring ran ahead of his judgment, and he lost his 
opportunity to save his city. 

Seeing a splendidly attired, noble-looking man in 
the tents, surrounded by attendants, and thinking this 
must be Porsenna the king, he rushed forward and 
stabbed him to the heart. 

" Thus dies Porsenna, Rome's greatest enemy ! 
And thus shall die all Rome's enemies as long as one 
son there remains to defend her ! " cried Mutius, waving 
his blood-stained spear above his head. 

A rush of soldiers at the door of the great tent ; 
"I — I — I am Porsenna!" cried the foremost of the 
band ; " and know, rash youth, that Porsenna still lives ! 
Rome's greatest enemy still lives! And you — away 
with him ! " thundered Porsenna, turning to his men. 
" But first, villain, assasin, thief, tell me — who are you ? " 
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" I am a Rinnan ! " flashed back tlie youth. " I 
am a Roman ! that is enough. 1 am a Roman, and 
I came to kill the king of your hated tribe. It grieves 
me only that I have failed," 

Forsenna stood back amazed. Such boldness, such 



daring from a mere yonth like Mutius, he had never seen. 
" Dare not, bold youth> to answer Porsenna with 
such insolence. See you that fire ? Another word, and 
you shall be stripped and bound and cast into the midst 
of the burning pile." 
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Mutius answered not a word, but walking straight 
up to the fire,, and looking with haughty gaze into the 
angry monarch's face, thrust his right hand into 
the flame, and held it there unflinching, until it was 
burned black, and was ready to fall from his wrist. 

There was a strange sense of honor, a strange 
appreciation of bravery among these early people, crude 
and uncivilized as they were. Porsenna's admiration 
for this youth's endurance was greater by far than his 
anger with him. 

" Brave youth," said he, coming forward, his voice 
trembling with emotion, " such strength as yours shall 
not go unrewarded. Go back to your city, tell your 
countrymen what has happened, and tell them that such 
a foe as this, Porsenna, in all his years of war, never saw 
before." 

Mutius thanked Porsenna and went away ; but not 
before he had said, " Know, Porsenna, that brave as I 
seem, I am but one of hundreds in the city of Rome 
ready to do as much and more to save our city." 

Not long after, Porsenna departed with all his 
army ; and it is said that as he marched away, he looked 
back over the plain and said, " The very gods would 
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fight in battle on the side with such youths as those 
of Home." 

The Romans had an odd way of naming their 
people, or of giving them titles from some incident 
in the history of their lives. For example, " Tarqnin the 
Proud," or " Tarquin the Insolent," received his name 
from an insolent speech he made before the Senate at 
the time he took his throne j this same Mutius was 
ever after called " Mutius Scsevola " or " Mutius the Ejeft- 
handed." As you read, you will learn of many more 
Bomaii families whose names have come to them in 
this peculiar way. 




HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE. 

Out spake the Consul roundly ; 
" The bridge must straight go down : 
For since Janiculura is lost, 

Naught else can save the town. 



Just then a scout came flying 
All wild with haste and fear ; 

' To arms ! to arms ! Sir Consul ; 
Lars Porsenna is here." 
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But the Consurs brow was sad, 

And the Consul's speech was low ; 
And darkly looked he at the wall. 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town?" 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate ; 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds. 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods." 

"Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may; 
I with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon straight path a thousand 
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May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand. 
And keep the bridge with me ? " 

Then oat spake Spurius Lartius, — 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee." 

Then out spake strong Herminius, — 
"I will abide on thy left side 
And keep the bridge with thee." 

"Horatius," quoth the Consul, 
" As thou sayest, so let it be. 
Then straight against the great array, 

Went forth the dauntless three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrels 
Spared neither land nor gold. 
Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life, 
lu the brave days of old. 



BATTLE OP LAKE REGILLUS. 

TarquiD was angry and disappointed that again 
he must acknowledge himself defeated hy the hated 
Romans. But his anger only urged him to greater 
effort. This time he stirred up " the thirty Latin 
cities," as they were called, to lend him an army, 
and again he marched against the Romans. 

A fierce hattle took place at Lake Regillus — a 
hattle in which the Romans, hrave as they were, 
seemed doomed to fall. Tarquin's courage rose 
higher and higher with every retreat of the Romans. 
" On, on ! " thundered he to his men. " Let proud 
Rome learn that the gods no longer look with favor 
on their treacherous city. On, on, my men ! Another 
rush upon them and the Romans are our slaves." 
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But look ! What are those two tall, white-haired, 
fiery-eyed warriors that seem to have sprung from the 
very earth. 

How tall they are ! how white ! And see ! their 
great white steeds are galloping through the Roman 
army, to the very front. And now their eyes are 
turned upon Tarquin's self. 

"War gods! they are war gods!" whispered the 
terrified soldiers to their leader. 

"Away! away!" shouted the superstitious, men. 
" Away to our homes, lest, angry with us, the gods 
pursue us." 

And in less time almost than it takes to write 
it, the whole tide of battle was turned. Tarquin 
and his men were fleeing with all the speed their 
frightened, trembling knees could make, while the 
Romans with a great, exultant shout, rushed forward 
and took possession of the field. 

" What could it have been," asked the Romans 
of each other as they returned to Rome, " that turned 
the tide of battle ? " 

As they neared the city, to their greater sur- 
prise they found great crowds of Romans coming to 
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meet them, singing and shouting and hearing all sorts 
of flowers and wreaths of leaves, 

" Welcome, welcome, victors ! " cried the throngs 
as they approached. 



"How know ye that we are victors?" asked the 
astonished soldiers. 

" The gods ! the gods ! the pale, white gods. 
Castor and Pollux — they have told, us — they were 
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in the battle, they saved our army," cried the people. 

Now the mystery was revealed. It must have 
been the sight of these gods, well known in story to 
the Roman nation and all the nations round about, 
that had turned the battle. 

Now, Castor and Pollux have a very strange 
story. They were Greek youths, and were said to 
have come out of an egg. When they became 
young men they fought always side by side, and 
were always believed to bring the favor of Jupiter 
to any battle in which they fought. At last one 
of them was killed, and his brother was so lonesome 
without him, that he begged Jupiter to let him die 
too. Jupiter could not do this ; but in pity for his 
loneliness, he had them both placed in the sky, 
where they might always be together. You can see 
them there yet, during the winter months, winking 
and blinking at each other in the happiest manner 
possible. Was it any wonder, then, that Tarquin, 
knowing all about these brothers, as every soldier in 
those days did know, was frightened when he actually 
saw them in the battle before his own eyes? No, 
indeed ; what soldier would ever think of fighting 
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directly against the gods? Certainly, no shrewd, wise 
one like Tarquin ; and so from that time it is said, 
he never again 'attacked the Romans; but retired to 
a quiet place, where, we will hope, he improved his 
own ill nature, or at least, allowed his self-made 
enemies to live in peace, free from his plotting and 
scheming. 




THE PLEBIANS. 

The history of Rome from the time of this war 
with Porseiina, is, for a long period, a history of wars 
upon wars between the patricians and the plebiana. 

Year after year the patricians had grown more 
over-bearing, — more and more the plebians had been 
crushed down under the weight of poverty, debt and 
slavery. They were forced always to go into the 
wars with the patricians against any foe to the Roman 
city, and to fight side by side with them ; but 
when the war was over, the spoils were divided among 
the patricians only, and the plebians went back to 
their old poverty. 

Then, too, most cruel laws were enforced 
gainst such plebians as were not able to pay their 
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debts, and, indeed, it was no woi^der that, crushed 
down as they were, they could never pay them. 

But such people are often wonderfully brave, and 
have a great amount of perseverance and endurance. 
It was so with these Roman plebians. Day after 
day, however, the poor men were siezed by their 
creditors and sold as slaves to the patrician families ; or 
they were thrown into dark, dungeon-like cells, from 
which they had no hope of release, unless, in case of 
war, they might be sent into battle. Then, no matter 
how bravely they fought for their persecutors against 
the foe, they were sure of no other reward than 
that, the war being over, they would be again thrown 
into their dungeon. 

Gradually the plebians began to rebel at this 
injustice. They held secret meetings, plotted to over- 
throw their oppressors, and now and then rose in 
open rebellion. 

Finally, one day, when the plebians in the city 
were feeling particularly sore over their unjust oppres- 
sion, a poor, old man, ragged, half-starved, ill and 
lame from wounds received in recent battles, came into 
the Forum, crying, " Pity me, pity me, thou slaves of 
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the Roman patrician ! See these scars, these bruises, 
all I can bring away from the battles I have bought 
for these same cruel patricians. Torn from my home, 
to serve in the wars, my wife and my children left 
to the mercies of the enemy, my house destroyed, my 
fields burned, — what could I do but borrow from the 
patricians ! And now that I can find no way to pay 
my debt, they seize upon me like wild beasts ; they 
pursue me like wind. Avenge, avenge my wrongs, 
my people ! " And, so saying, he sank upon the ground 
before his captors who had now overtaken him ; and, 
these, by order of the patrician creditor, bound him 
with chains and dragged him away to a gloomy 
dungeon. 

Hardly had he been dragged from sight, when 
into the Forum dashed a courier, exhausted with run- 
ning, panting for breath, who cried, " To arms ! to 
arms! all ye true Romans, our city is in danger! 
The Volscians are upon us ! The Volsclans are upon 
us ! 

Never could the message have come at a better time 
— or at a worse time — according to the side from 
which you view it. 
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" Go and tell your masters," said a plebian, com- 
ing forth and addressing the courier, " that no longer 
will the plebians fight for the patricians. Much as 
we love our city, we will not again join our forces 
with those of our masters. Our wives and our chil- 
dren need our protection. Henceforth, we make them 
our first care. Ou this we are agreed. 

Imagine the surprise and the chagrin of the 
patricians when they heard this. 

"What shall we do?" asked they, looking with 
fear and wonder into each other's faces. There are 



not enough Romans in all the country around to go 
out against the foe without the plebians to fill our 
ranks. We must win them over." 

Accordingly, Servihus, one of the consuls, went 
to them, told them that the patricians acknowledged 
they had perhaps been severe with them ; that 
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they had been thoughtless, but had not meant 
to be cruel ; that new and better laws should be made 
when they returned from this war ; that it would 
be wisest and best for all concerned, that all joined 
as lovers of their Roman city in this war agfainst a 
people who had nothing but enmity for them all, and 
who would, if they gained the city, butcher and burn 
them all, patricians and plebians alike. 

This sounded fair, and on promise that matters 
should be adjusted on their return from the war, the 
plebians once more marched forth and helped to con- 
quer Rome's foe. Never did they fight more dar- 
ingly, more desperately ; borne up, and urged on as they 
were by hope of release from their wretched slavery. 

But alas for the unfortunate plebians ! No sooner 
had they returned to the city than they were thrown 
into prison. The leaders in the insurrection, as the 
patricians were pleased to call it, were publicly 
scourged, and they were in every way more badly treated 
than ever. 

Now the plebians were angry indeed. Injustice 
they had borne with a sullen sort of despair ; but this 
last, this treachery, this deliberate falsehood — out 
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flashed their anger, — that was more than they would 
bear. 

" We will go out from the city together. We 



will leave these hateful masters. We will build a 
city of our own and live by ourselves," 

And soj choosing a leader, they all went forth, 
and took their position upon a hill outside the city. 
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The patricians were aghast! What could be 
done ? Who would do the work, cook the food, till 
the fields, repair the roads? Certaiidy not the patri- 
cians ; they would die rather than descend to such 
menial labor. 

"Let us send Menenius Agrippa to them," said 
one ; " he can persuade them to return if anyone can." 

And so in a few days7^"^ce the food was fast 
giving out, and something must be done, and done 
at once, Menenius was sent out W them. 

" Good friends," said he, " I cWne to tell you a 
fable — a fable that shall prove ti>^ti that this insur- 
rection on your part, even though it seems to you 
just, is a very unwise thing." 

" Once upon a time," said he, " all the members 
of the body took it into their heads not to work for 
the stomach, because, as they said, he was idle, and 
for all they could see, useless. So the hand refused 
to bring food to the mouth ; the mouth declared it 
would not receive any ; the teeth would not chew, all 
to spite the stomach, which would not, according to 
their views, do any work at all. And so the stomach 
starved. But, strange to say, the arms, the legs, the 
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mouth, — all parts of the body began to waste away 
and to grow weak and useless. Can it be, asked they, 
that in separating from the stomach, we are killing 
ourselves? Let us begin to work again. And when 
they began to work, the hand to carry food, the 
mouth to receive it, the teeth to chew it, behold they 
all again began to be well and strong." 

The plebians, imaginative as they were, were much 
touched by this fable. '* Perhaps you are right," said 
they to Menenius ; " indeed, we believe you are right ; 
but before we go back to the city, we demand that 
certain things be done. We demand that all the 
prisoners for debt be set free ; we demand that our 
lands be restored; we demand that we be given a voice 
in the government ; that there be Tribunes chosen each 
year from our own class, who shall take charge of 
our affairs, and prevent the making of unjust and 
cruel laws." 

" It shall be so," replied Menenius ; the patri- 
cians are ready to agree to such changes as seem 
fair, and to allow you a voice in the government as 
you wish." 

" Then we return," said the plebians briefly. 
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For some time the patricians did keep their word, 
and the plebians were far more justly treated. Indeed, 
their life never again became quite as unbearable, for 
the patricians ever after stood somewhat in fear of the 
plebians, while the plebians, on the other hand had 
learned their power and were ready at any time to 
rise in rebellion against their oppressors. 

The love between these two classes, did not, you 
may be sure, increase with this new relation. The 
patricians looked upon the plebians as an ignorant, 
unreasonable herd that ought to be kept down, and be 
made to serve their superiors, while the plebians looked 
upon the patricians as a haughty, overbearing, domi- 
neering class, with whom it was their privilege now 
and then to get even. Each class was insolent to 
the other, hated the other, and lost no opportunity 
to annoy the other, through clamoring for what it 
considered its rights. 

Is it any wonder, then, that there were frequent 
outbreaks, and that Rome, for many years, had little 
to record outside the quarrels with its citizens within 
its four walls? 



CORIOLANUS. 

Onlj four or five years after this, there was a 
terrible famine in Rome. The patricians, even witli all 
their wealth, had nu corn to spare ; and the poor 
plehlaiis, it is said, died, hundreds of them, from 
starvation. 

Gelon, a good king of Sicily, hearing of their 
suffering, sent over a great quantity of corn, which he 
requested the senators to distribute among the very 
poor. 
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One of the senators, named Coriolanus, a man who 
had been born among the very rich people, and who 
really and honestly believed that the patricians were a 
class born to rule, and that the plebians were a class 
born to serve ; a man who had no tolerance, no patience 
with poverty and ignorance ; a man who prided himself 
on his own high birth and aristocratic family — this 
man, Coriolanus, refused to give the corn to the 
plebians. 

" These people," said Coriolanus, " are getting too 
much power ; they should be kept down, and here is an 
opportunity. Let the corn be shown them, and let 
them be told that they can have it only on condition 
that they give up their tribunes which they have so 
insolently demanded of us for their protection, as they 
see fit to call it." 

The plebians, half -starved as they were, refused to 
give up their tribunes, and rose in a body against 
Coriolanus. The tribunes accused him of treason, and 
demanded that the punishment for treason be meted out 
to him ; and the plebians themselves were ready to tear 
him limb from limb. 

Coriolanus, haughty patrician that he was, scorn- 
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fully left the senate and set off to the city of the Volscians. 

Reaching there, he immediately sought the king, 
told his story, and asked him to give him an army 
to go against Rome. 

Now the Volscians hated the Romans, and were 
glad indeed of an opportunity to go against them. 
And with so brave and daring a leader as Coriolanus 
was known to be, and he so filled with angry determina- 
tion, surely, thought they, here is a chance for us to 
avenge ourselves on the hated Romans. 

War was declared between the Volscians and the 
Romans, and Coriolanus at the head of a great army set 
out against his own city. 

The senators well knew that Coriolanus would prove 
as terrible a foe to his own city as he had proved so 
many times to the enemies of Rome. 

" Let us go out and meet him," said the senators ; 
" let us send ambassadors to him, begging him to save 
his people." 

Coriolanus received the ambassadors coldly. " The 
Roman people," said he, " are no longer my people ; 
the city that would not defend me need not look to be 
defended by me." 
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The ambassadors returned heavy-hearted indeed; 
for while in the Volseian camp they had learned what 
forces there were, what supplies, and what daring plans 
for Wcir had been arranged under the instructions of the 
angry-hearted Coriolanus. 

" I will go to him," said his wife. " I will carry 
. his children to him. Surely he will not carry war 
against his own little ones." 

" And I," said his mother, a grand, noble-looking 
patrician woman, " I will go to him. Never yet did 
Coriolanus refuse the prayers of his mother." 

Coriolanus received them with loving tenderness. 
Proud, haughty senator as he was, angry, defiant 
soldier, to them he was the loving husband and father, 
the noble, devoted son. 

^' I cannot turn back, I cannot, my wife, my 
mother, my children ! I am a Volseian, entrusted with 
the Volseian army, marching towards a city no longer 
mine, but hated by the Volscians. Do not tempt me, 
noble mother ! do not tempt thy son." 

" my son, my son ! " begged the noble Roman 
matron. "Can you refuse me, your mother? Then 
march against your city, if you will ; but march over the 
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dead body of your mother. See, I throw myself at your 
feet. Your army shall pass over me. I will not go 
back to suffer in the Roman city the horrors of war — 
and war against my own son." 

What could Coriolanus do? 0, the pride we 
sometimes boast of makes us wondrous selfish. 
We forget the suffering it may bring to others. 
Coriolanus had forgotten. I wonder if it did not come 
to him just then. For, looking down upon his weeping 
mother, he cried out, " mother, mother, thou hast 
saved Rome ; but thou hast lost thy son forever." 

Coriolanus lead his disappointed army back to the 
Volscian king. " We have returned," said Coriolanus, 
simply, laying down his arms. 

Never again is Coriolanus heard of in history. 
Some say he was slain by the angry Volscians, who saw 
in him only a coward and a traitor ; others say that 
he lived a quiet life in the king's great palace, loved 
by a few who knew him well ; others still, say that he 
soon died of grief and shame at what seemed so 
unsoldierly an act. 



CINCINNATUS. 

There seems to have been 
no peace for the Romans 
either at home or abroad. 
No sooner was one quarrel 
ended than another arose. 
This question of tribunes was 
a source of unfailing dis- 
agreement. Indeed, the only 
times the patricians and the 
plebians seemed ever to be 
in sympathy was when they 
were united in fighting some 
common enemy. 

It was ill one of these 
wars that Cinciiinatus, a 
patrician general, made him- 
self famous. 

Cincinnatns, Hke Corio- 
lanus, wj\s a very proud man, though nut so selfish and 
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cruel in his pride ; and bo when his son, an insolent, 
nnprincipled youth, was exiled from the city for attempts 
ing, with a rude band of slaves, to take possession of 
the capitol, Cincinnatus, although he knew his sou had 
done wrong, left the city with great show of pride 
and indignation. 

Cijicinnatus had been one of Rome's wisest men — 
one upon whom all had depended for good advice in 
times of trouble and perplexity. Therefore, when, one 



morning, there appeared spread out upon the plains 
round about the city a great army of the ^qui, a much 
dreaded enemy of the Roman people, couriers were sent 
to Cincinnatus, begging him to forget his grievances, 
return to Home, and help his countrymen. 

Cincinnatus, it is said, was ploughing his land 
when the messengei's came. " We are sent to make you 
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dictator," said the courier. " Your countrymen beg 
that you will come to them and direct them in this 
danger that has so suddenly fallen upon them." 

Now tlie office of dictator was the highest office 
in the Roman government. To be appointed to it was 
the greatest honor Rome could bestow. 

But Cincinnatus saw nothing of the honor ; he saw 
only the danger threatening his people and his city. 

Sadly he drove his cattle from the field, bade his 
family farewell, and witli one longing, loving look back 



upon his little home, so beautiful, so quiet, so full of 
peace, he sighed, "My country needs me, I must 
leave you all." 

Cincinnatus was a man of action. In three days 
only, every Roman was enrolled, and a great army 
poured out from the city, ready to meet the ^qni. 
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Quietly and at night they advanced, arranged 
themselves on all sides of the enemy's camp, then burst 
upon them in battle. 

« 

The battle was hot and quick. The ^qui, unable 
to escape, begged for mercy. Cincinnatus ordered the 
chiefs to be put in chains, and led the army " under 
the yoke/' a Roman ceremony by which the defeated 
side acknowledged itself conquered. 

Cincinnatus led his own army back to Rome, and 
there his victory was celebrated by a great triumphal 
march. A golden crown was given him as a reward for 
his wisdom and his bravery, and every possible honor 
was offered him. 

Cincinnatus could not, however, be tempted by any 
honors to remain in Rome. He knew only too well 
how uncertain were Roman honors. " You honor me, 
my countrymen, and I thank you. But 1 am an old 
man — a man of simple tastes and simple habits. 
Allow me to return to my farm ; there you will find 
me, ever ready to serve my people, ever ready to lay 
down my life for Rome." 



THE DECEMVIRI. 

Not long after this, there was so great dissatisfac- 
tion among the Flebians that three senators were chosen 
to go to Greece and learn the laws of that country. 
Up to this time there had been no written laws for the 
Romans; and therefore, in any case of dissatisfaction, it 
had been next to impossible to settle it fairly, since 
neither was wilhng to be influenced by other than 
selfish considerations. 

The three senators studied long and faithfully into 
the Grecian laws, and brought them to Rome. Here 
ten patricians — called the decemviri — were appointed 
to read them through, and make such changes as they 
thoughtwise. During the time the decemviri were working 
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upon these laws, they were given absohite power over the 
city ; there were no consuls and no senators. Finally, 
in one year's time, the laws were arranged and 
shown to the people. One by one they were discussed 
and approved, and were then engraved on two great 
tablets of brass and hung up in the most public place 
in the Forum. 

Another decemviri were appointed to finish the 
work, but at the end of the year this decemviri did not 
seem at all inclined to surrender their power. On 
one pretence or another they kept the government 
in their own hands ; till at last both patricians and 
plebians were aroused to the fact that the decemviri 
were the tyrants of the city. 

Just at this time a war broke out with a neighbor- 
ing people, in which the Romans were bitterly defeated. 
This added to the anger of the Roman people ; " for," 
said they, " had the war been wisely ordered, as it was 
when the good and wise Cincinnatus was dictator, we 
should not have been defeated." 

More than that, during this war one of the 
decemviri most cruelly and maliciously caused one 
of the leading plebians to be murdered for no other 
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reason than that he was a strong man, of great influence 
among his people, and one altogether to be feared by 
any patrician that had other than honest intentions 
towards the plebians. 

Another of the decemviri, Appius Claudius, at 
about the same time did another cruel thing, which 
served to arouse the anger of the plebians more, 
perhaps, than any one thing that had ever been done. 

There was in the city a very beautiful young 
maiden named Virginia, the daughter of one of the 
leading plebians. Appius Claudius had noticed this 
beautiful maiden as day after day she passed through 
the Forum to and from school. 

" I will have that beautiful girl," said he, " for 
a slave in my household. I dare not steal her without 
some excuse to offer to the people. How shall I 
manage it? " 

For days he pondered upon it ; at last, a plot quite 
worthy of such a man revealed itself to him. 

Marcus Claudius, a man in his family who had 
more than once helped him in his wretched schemes, 
would help him now. " Marcus," said he, " I am 
determined to have in my household as a slave the 
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beautiful plebian maiden, Virginia. I dare not seize her 
without some seeming reason. Here is my plan. You 
seize her, declaring she is a child of a slave of yours. 
Her father will, of course, rebel. Then bring her to me 
that I may pretend to judge the case. I will buy 
the slave of you, and I shall then own her for my own." 

Marcus Claudius did as he was ordered. The 
father, enraged that his child had been stolen, rushed to 
the senate chamber demanding justice. This was just 
what Appius Claudius wanted. *^ Your case shall be 
tried," said he, with great dignity and with a great show 
of interest in the father's grief. 

Marcus appeared, bringing his beautiful slave with 
him, and told this long story : that years before a slave 
had been stolen from him, that he had recently learned 
that Virginia was the child of that slave and not the 
child of this plebian who claimed her as his own. 

Turning to Virginia's father, Appius said sternly, 
" And you, her pretended father, what have you to 
say?" 

" It is not true ! It is not true ! " answered he. 
" She is my own child — born while I was in the army 
fighting against— " 
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" How do you know she is your own child if she 
was born while you were in the army ? How can you 
prove that, as Marcus says, your wife, her mother, 
you say, did not take her from the slave and bring her 
up as her own ? " 

Virginia's mother had died long years before, and 
so could not protect her little daughter standing there 
so helpless before the cruel Appius Claudius. 

" The trial is at an end ! " thundered he. " Since 
you have no proof to offer, certainly you have no claim 
upon the girl here. Marcus Claudius, you are free to 
hold the girl as your slave until some proof can be 
brought that she belongs to this man, Virginius. 

Now Virginius was keen and far-sighted ; more 
than that, he knew only too well the character of 
Appius Claudius. It was plain enough to him that the 
trial had been planned before by Appius and Marcus, 
and that Appius only intended to buy Virginia for 
a slave in his own family. 

" It shall never be," muttered he to himself ; " my 
child shall never be your slave." And so crossing to 
her side, he took her tenderly in his arms, saying, " My 
poor child ! My poor child ! " 
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Then turning quickly, with uplifted knife, he 
called upon the gods to witness what he was about to 
do; then saying, "My dear child, my beautiful child, 
thus only can I save thee ! " he pluiifjed the knife into 
her breiist ; then he rushed from th« hall into the Forum, 



calling upon the people to aid Iiim against the tyrant 
Claudius. 

The body of the beautiful girl was put upon 
a litter and carried by the excited mob up and down 
the streets. " See, see, see ! " cried they, " what 
tyranny has done." 
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Appius, thoroughly frightened at the fury of the 
mob, attempted to escape from the city. But the angry 
plebians were watchful now ; every gateway was 
guarded; every person who passed through the gates 
was examined. Appius Claudius was dragged out from 
his hiding-place, brought before tlie people, and con- 
demned to starve in a deep, dark dungeon — just such 
a dungeon as he had so often imprisoned plebians 
for far less cruel deeds than his. 
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THE SEIGE OF VEIL 

The next important event in the history of Eome 
was its war with Veii. 

The city of the Veii was a very strongly fortified 
town, built upun a high hill, surrounded by great walls, 
which would to any but these warlike Romans have 
been discouraging in their very look. But the Romans 
never saw anything but victory for themselves when 
they set off to war, and so had no thought of defeat 
here. 

Accordingly, they boldly led their glittering armies 
straight up to the city wall and commenced their siege. 
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But the Veil were brave and daring, as defiant and 
uueonquerable as tlie Romans themselves ; the walls 
were high and thick and strong ; the city was filled with 
provisions ; and week after week went on with no signs 
of conquering on the one side, and no signs of yielding on 
the other. 

Winter came ; and the Romans defeated, but not 
discouraged, returned to their own city. 

Spring came ; and again the Romans surrounded 
the city. Month after month they waited, and again as 
the cold winds of winter swept across the plahis, they 




returned to their city, defeated. Year after year they 
did this, and year after year were they defeated. 
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After ten years of this discouraging besieging of the 
city the gods came to the rescue of their beloved people 
— that is, so the Romans recorded it in their history. 

It was a very hot, dry summer; the rivers were 
getting lower and lower, the springs were drying, the 
pools were growing smaller and smaller. A drought 
seemed at hand. The Roman army and also the people 
within the city were suffering from thirst ; the cattle 
were dying, and famine threatened them on every side. 

Suddenly the waters of Alban lake rose, overflow- 
ing its banks and covering over the great rocks that lay 
upon its shores. " Surely this is some omen from the 
gods ! " said a Roman who stood near the walls of the 
city. " No omen, but a prophecy ! " shouted a Vientiue 
from the walls of the city. " Never can the city of 
Veii be taken till the waters of the Alban lake are 
dried. And does this look as if it would be taken now ? 
See, in spite of the burning rays of the cruel sun, 
how its waters rise and rise." 

The words of the Vientine were carried to the 
Roman chief, Camillus. Starting up, he cried, " To 
work, my men, to work. Drain the lake that protects 
the Vientine city." 
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The Romans were quick to carry out any plan that 
was given them by friend or foe ; and immediately the 
great army were at work digging out a great drain that 
should carry the waters of the Alban lake out upon the 
lower fields. 

The Vientines, horrified when they saw what the 
Romans were doing, begged them to stop, telling them 
that the same prophecy also declared that as Veii fell 
into the hands of the Romans, so should Rome fall into 
the hands of the Gauls. 

But the Romans were not afraid of this. " How 
foolish to think we shall believe that," said they ; and 
away they worked, digging the great drain, and at the 
sj^me time digging an underground passage straight 
under the very city, to the temple of Juno, in the very 
midst of the citv. 

At last the waters were all drained away ; the 
Vientines, in a state of most abject fear, were 
hastening to and fro through their city offering 
sacrifices to the gods and consulting the oracles. 

The Romans beneath the temple heard the 
questions, heard the answers, and rejoiced that the siege 
seemed so near its end. 
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Outside, the Romans wei-e hurrying about, their 
courage high and their hearts full of most joyful hope. 
"The city is ours! the city is ours!" cried they. 



All was ready. At a signal, the Romans beneath 
the city, broke into the temple, killed the priests, 
then rushed out into the city, threw open the great 
gates, and let in the Roman army. A fierce battle 
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followed. The Vientine king was killed, the temple 
razed, and the beautiful statue of Juno carried away to 
Rome, and placed in a temple built for her upon one of 
the Roman hills. 

On the return of the Romans to their city, Camillus, 
the dictator, celebrated the victory with a great triumphal 
march. He painted his face with vermillion and entered 
the city in a glittering chariot drawn by four milk-white 
horses. The people were angry that Camillus should thus 
appear ; for the statues of the gods were painted 
vermillion, and milk-white horses were sacred to Jupiter 
and the Sun. " Does he think himself a god ? " they 
asked, as he drove through the streets of the city. 

Then when he demanded that the soldiers should 
refund, as a gift to Apollo, one-tenth of the booty they 
had taken from the Veii, the people, already jealous, 
rose in rebellion and drove him from the city. 

You see that Roman favor was a precarious thing. 
That a Roman was in favor with the people to-day, 
was by no means any surety for his being in favor 
with them to-morrow. 



INVASION OF THE GAULS. 

Oamilhis had not long been in exile before the 
people began to feel the need of his wisdom and his 
skill again to protect the city. 

The Gaiils, a savage race of people from the 
North, had come down into Italy, sweeping all before 
them, bi:rning fields, destroying cities, slaying the 
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inhabitants, and carrying death and destruction in every 
direction. 

The people of the little state of Clusium, had 
appealed to the Romans for aid and protection. The 
Romans were not prepared for war and dreaded an 
encounter with these fierce Gauls. Three brothers, the 
Fabii, were sent to the chief of the Gauls to try to 
make some . terms with them. 

" Why do yon invade our country ? " asked they 
of the chief. 

" More lands," was the laconic reply of the shaggy- 
haired chief. 

"But what right have you to come into our 
country and take our lands?" 

" Right ? " thundered the chief. " Our right is 
in our swords. All things belong to those who dare." 

After this there was indeed no hope of peace, 
and in a few days word came that Brennus, the chief 
of the Gauls, was marching towards Rome with seventy 
thousand of his fiercest soldiers. 

In great haste the Romans sent away the women 
and children and prepared for war. All who were able 
to bear arms, betook themselves to the capitol, which, 
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you remember, was on a high hill, and there, shut 
themselves in, ready to pour down upon the city when 
the Gauls should enter. 

In the Forum were left the white-haired, old 
senators, who, hoping that their death might appease 
the wrath of the angry Gauls, had offered to remain 
there and meet the foe alone. 

It was three days after Brennus set up his camps 
about the city, before he attempted to enter it. He 
sent scouts in all directions, that he might learn what 
the Romans were planning to do. One morning a 
scout came hurrying into the tent of Brennus, to tell 

* 

him that the gates of the Roman city were all open, 
that the streets were deserted and that the Romans 
had departed. 

Brennus was puzzled. What could this mean? 
It was not like the Romans to run from any foe that 
he knew. Had they really gone, or was this some 
trap set for the Gauls? 

" We will enter and destroy the city," said 
Brennus, " but be ready to meet the Roman army at 
any minute." 

With his great force of rough, savage men he 
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wandered up and down the city, entered the houses, 
feasted himself on the food and the rich wines which he 
found in the great banquet halls of the beautiful 
palaces. Coming into the Forum he found there the 
eighty white-haired senators, sitting so calm, so motion- 
less in the great, white ivory chairs of state, dressed 
in their rich robes of royal purple, looking so little 
like men, but so like gods, that he stood awe-struck 
before them. 

" They are Roman gods," whispered a soldier. 

" No, they are men ! they breathe, they move ! " 
whispered another, going near and touching the long 
white beard of a venerable senator. 

Instantly the senator sprang from his chair and 
struck the Gaul upon the head. To be touched upon 
the face by a rude barbarian Gaul — he a Roman ! — 
a senator ! — it was more than senatorial pride could 
bear. 

But the spell was broken. No longer did the 
barbarians stand in awe before the white-haired gods. 
A blow was something they could understand — yea, 
and return. In a second the savages had rushed upon 
the senators, thrown them from their chairs, killed 
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them, and were dragging them in their royal robes 
through the streets of the city. 

And now the Gauls began to examine the city more 
closely- Not a man was to be found. ^' See ! see ! " cried 
a Gaul looking up the great cliffs to the capitol. " See, 
see ! there are the Romans ! there are the Romans ! " 

" There are the Romans ! there are the Romans ! " 
repeated Brennus, angry that he could not fall upon 
them and destroy them at once. " But we can starve 
them out," said he ; and upon that, the army of Gauls 
made up their camp in the city and prepared to await 
the surrender of the soldiers above. 

For eight long months they waited. At the end 
of that time an attempt to take possession of the 
capitol was made. 

In walking around the cliffs on the steepest side, 
a soldier found fresh footprints. " What does this 
mean ? " thought he. There they were at the base of 
the cliff ; up the sides of the cliff, too, there were signs 
of recent disturbance. " Some messenger has been 
here," reasoned the Gaul; '^and if a messenger can 
scale this wall, then a soldier of Gaul will also scale 
it. This very night we try it." 
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It was a dark, cloudy night, and the little hand 
of Gauls climbed up quietly, one after another to 
the very top of the cliff. Their hands were on the 
wall. Auother moment and they would have leaped 
them. But hark ! Cackle, cackle, cackle, squak, squak, 
squak ! The sacred birds of Juno are aroused by 
their noise. The sentinel Manlius rushes to the parapet. 



" The Gauls ! the Gauls ! " shouted he, and with a 
great push he hurled the nearest Gaul down tlie great 
clifE ; then the next, and the next. Rome was saved 
— saved by the cackling of the geese ! 

And now the Gauls, finding that there was little 
hopes of conquering the Romans, and hearing, too, 
that Camillus was coming with a great army, proposed 
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terms uf peace. On eonditioii that Rume pay him 
a great sum of gold, Brennus would leave the country 
and return to his home. 

Just then Camillas appeared. " Rome," thundered 
lit', " shall be redeemed, not by guhl but by steel." 
A great battle followed, in which, it is said, the rude 
Gauls, big and brutal as they were, were put to flight ; 
and the Romans were left in peace. 



ROME REBUILT. 

The Gauls had left Hume a. perfect iiiin. T(>« 
palaces were burnt, the temples destroyed, the sacved 
statues to the gods broken and thrown into the streets- 

The first thing to be done was to rebuild the 
city ; but on this they could not agree. Some could 
not bear to build upon the site of the old city ; others 
could not bear to think of building on any other than 
the old site. At length an omen from the gods — tbeyc 
omens were always opportune — told them to built' 
again upon the same place. 

Camillas was now considered the chief man of al) 
Rome ; and indeed his wisdom and skill were needed ; 
for several of the states, conquered in times past, began 
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to rebel, thinking that Rome, after her sad defeat, 
would hardly be able to stand against them. They did 
not know the spirit of the Romans, however, for 
Camillus, with a great army, marched against these 
states, defeating them at nearly every turn, and teaching 
them that the Roman spirit was not broken, her daring 
not lost, her will not conquered even by tlie invasion 
of the Gauls and the destruction of their city. 

Affairs within the city, however, were not as pros- 
perous as those without. The poor people had suffered 
terribly from the plunder of the Gauls, and the old 
complaints as to debts, cruel creditors, and suffering, 
came up again. 

Marcus Manlius, whose prompt action had saved 
the capitol, was one of the truest friends to the poor 
during this time. Seeing one old man being dragged 
away for debt, he came forward, paid the debt, released 
the poor man, and led him home. 

'' Never," declared Manlius, " as long as I have 
one pound of gold, shall any honest man be imprisoned 
for debt." 

From that time Manlius was looked upon as the 
friend of the poor. No less than four hundred poor 
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families did he help. The gratitude of the poor was 
great — so great, that the patricians, jealous and angry, 
seized upon him and cast him into prison. 

The plebians rose in rebellion, arrayed themselves 
in the deepest mourning, and crowded around his prison, 
threatening to set him free and to slay his persecutors. 

Manlius was, by and by, set free ; but indignant at 
his unjust treatment, he aroused in the plebians such 
a feeling of resentment that he was at last tried for 
high treason, and condemned to die. 

He shut himself up in the capitol with a band of 
soldiers, ready to defend himself. 

One day a Roman came to him, pretending to be 
a friend, and to have come to advise him. Side by side 
they walked along, conversing earnestly together, when 
suddenly, as they were close upon the edge of the 
Tarpeian Rock, the soldier turned upon Manlius and 
hurled him over its sides down the steep cliff. 



THE AGRARIAN LAW. 

The next Romans who attempted to befriend the 
plebians were the tribunes, Licinius Stolo and Lucius 
Sextius. 

And through their persistent and earnest work, 
great changes were indeed brought about. Among 
other things, it was agreed that hereafter one of the 
two consuls should be a plebian. This was a great 
gain of power. The patricians fought against it, and 
accepted the change finally, simply because they were 
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forced to it. Then came the demand for a fair 
Agrarian law — that is, a field law that should protect 
the rights of the plebians in compelling the patricians 
to give to them their share of the lands taken in battle. 
Up to this time, the patricians had kept the lands for 
themselves, thus adding to their wealth, but leaving 
the plebians no better off, either in land or cattle, 
than before the war. 

It was a long time before Licinius Stolo and Lucius 
Sextius could bring about a change in a law touching so 
closely the interests of the patricians. But they 
persisted, and in time it was brought about. 

It was about this time that a dreadful plague broke 
out in Rome ; and of this Camillus died. lu the same 
year a great chasm appeared in the Roman Forum — an 
awful chasm, deep, so deep and black ! 

" What does it mean ? " asked the people, terror- 
stricken. '^ What have we done to offend the gods that 
first the plague should come upon us, and then this 
great black chasm should appear ? " 

" We will consult the Oracle." But the Oracle, as 
usual, gave a mysterious answer ; and day after day went 
on, and still the great chasm stood gaping in the Forum. 
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"The chasm will never close/' said the Oracle, 
** until into it has been thrown Rome's dearest treasure." 

And so gold and silver were hurled into the great 
black mouth, Rome's richest treasures were sacrificed, 
even the golden statues and the rarest spoils taken in 
war with other states. Still the chasm did not close. 
Rome was in despair. Certainly no success could ever 
be theirs with the gods angry and not appeased. 

One morning there rode up into the Forum where 
the people stood looking into the chasm, a youth named 
Quintius Curtius. His strong black horse was orna- 
mented with splendid trappings, and he himself, young, 
strong, handsome youth that he was, glittering in his 
rich armor, made a brave, beautiful picture, as the sun's 
bright rays shone upon him. 

" Never," cried he to his countrymen, " will this 
chasm close over by sacrifices of gold and silver. 
They- are not Rome's dearest treasures. Nothing is so 
dear to Rome as the courage, the love, the willingness 
to sacrifice the life of her youth. Therefore I, a Roman 
youth, give my life for my country." 

And so saying, he spurred his horse forward, and 
together they sprang into the great black chasm. 
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On the following morning the chasm was closed, 
and in its place stood a beautiful sparkling lake. " See 
how it shines," said the people ; " surely it got its light 
from the glittering armor of the youth Curtius." 

In this same year, another youth, inspired, perhaps, 
by the courage of Curtius, saved Rome from the Gauls 
in this wise: The Gauls had come down into Italy and 



had threatened the city. One Gaul, larger even than 
the other Gauls, a giant in size and in strengtJi, chal- 
lenged any Roman to single combat. 

" I will go out to meet him," said Titus Manlius, 
a strong-hearted Roman youth. 

So dressing himself in plain armor, he went out to 
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meet the Gaul, taking a buckler in his hand and a short 
sword. 

The great giant struck a heavy blow at him with 
his long sword ; but Titus, by a quick movement, 
escaped it, slipped beneath the very shield which the 
great clumsy Gaul held before him for protection, and 
stabbed him through the body. 

The Gaul fell with a great groan to the earth. 
Manliiis cut ofE_ his head, took from him a collar of 
gold, and with his trophies hastened back to the city, 
where you may be sure he was received with great 
rejoicing. 



THE FIRST SAMNITE WAR. 

The most powerful rival Rome had in Italy at just 
this time was the Samnite people. Samnium was a very 
hilly country lying to the south and east of Rome; the 
inhabitants were hardy and brave, and .would have been 
glad enough to become the rulers of all Italy. 

There were three wars with these people, called the 
" Samnite Wars." 

One battle in the first war is famous in history 
because of the courage and skill of a Roman officer — 
Decius Mus. 

It happened that the army liad been led into a very 
dangerous position. They were shut in among the 
mountains, and seemed to have no way of escape except 
through a narrow valley opening into the very midst 
of the Samnite troops. 

The Romans gave themselves up for lost ; but 
Decius Mus believed they might yet be saved. " Even 
if we must die," cried he, " we may as well die bravely 
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fighting, as to await h«re the coming of the Samnites 
to take us prisoners." 

Climbing up one of the cliffs that overlooked the 
Samnites, he led one of tlie Roman legions after him to 
its very top. 

The Samnites below saw the Romans above 
them. A fight ensued ; but meanwhile the Roman 
army was able to pass through the valley, and out 



on to the plains beyond. Then, by close fighting, 
the Siimnites were pushed on and on by Decius' 
band, until at last, they also were able to escape 
to the Roman camp. 

Decius was rewarded with a crown — the besieger's 
crown it was called — made of wild flowers and grasses, 
plucked from the cliff which he had so bravely held. 



THE SECOND SAHNITE WAR. 

The Samnites and the Romans were always on the 
watch for any little grievance which would serve them 
as an excuse for war. 

In their second war with the Samnites, the Romans 
were terribly defeated in the mountain passes in just 
such a place as that from which Decius had rescued 
them in the first war. 

But there was no Decins this time to find a way for 
them to escape ; so in, a narrow place called the Caudine 
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Porks, they were surrounded by the Samnites and com- 
pletely defeated. 

This was a bitter defeat for the proud Romans ; for, 
among other things, the treaty made required that the 
Romans should give up all the places they had taken in 
the war, and that the two nations should be considered 
equal. The army was also obliged to pass under the 
yoke — the most humiliating of proceedings to these 
proud Romans ; but dreadful as the disgrace was, there 
was no escaping it ; and to save their lives at all was more 
than they had any reason to expect from the general, 
who, had he not been more merciful than the Romans 
themselves under tte same circumstances would have 
been, very likely would have slain them all. 

They returned to their city overpowered by shame ; 
and the senate met together to consider what was to be 
done. They were angry enough and mortified enough 
at what had happened. " Was it not enough," thun- 
dered one of the senators at the poor crestfallen leaders, 
*' that you should have been lost in the mountain pass 
just as the army before you was lost, without your 
agreeing to give up Roman lands to the Samnites, and 
acknowledging them as our equals ? And then, ye gods 
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of Rome ! to pass under the Samnite yoke — you — 
Romans — to pass under the Samuite yoke ! 

After a long discussion, and after great sacrificing 
and much consulting with the oracles, it was decided 
that the shamufuHy disgraceful cuiiditions which the 
unfortunate leaders bad made should be ignored by the 



senate, that the oificers and soldiers who had sworn to 
the conditions should be delivered up to the Samnites as 
persons who had deceived them by promising what could 
not be performed. 

The Samnites were angry enough at this turn 
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of affairs — or, perhaps it would have been more fair to 
have said that they were justly indignant with the 
Romans for thair mean method of freeing themselves 
from an honest promise. 

They scornfully refused to listen to their ambassa- 
dors, sent back the officers and also six hundred 
hostages which they held — all this without a word — 
thus showing tbeir supreme contempt for the Roman 
lack of honor. 

After this the war dragged on year after year, until 
twenty years later the Samnites were forced to sue for 
peace and acknowledge the Romans as their masters. 



THE THIRD SAMNITE WAR. 

The third Samnite war began, as had the other two, 
from some slight occasion, which was seized upon only 
too gladly by both people as an excuse for opening 
fire upon each other. 

During this war the Gauls again invaded Italy and 
fought with the Samnites against the Konians. 

In one battle, the Gauls and the Samnites having 
joined forces, the Komans were nearly overcome. 
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when a son of Decius, who had inherited his father's 
bravery and decision of character, oflFered himself as a 
sacrifice to save his people. 

It was a belief among the Romans that such a 
sacrifice would ensure the favor of the gods and turn 
the tide of battle against the foe. And so this brave 
son of Decius Mus, bowing before the Roman priest, 
repeated after him the sacrificial prayer to the gods, 
then rushed forward into the enemy's ranks and was 
slain. 

Another disgraceful action of the Romans is 
recorded in the history of this war. In the last battle 
the Samnite general, the one who had so generously 
treated the Roman prisoners and those held as hostages 
at the battle of Caudine Forks, was taken prisoner. 

The Romans, instead of remembering his noble and 
gentle treatment to them when they were in his power, 
now carried him away to Rome, and in the grand 
triumphal procession with which the Romans now 
celebrated their final conquest over their foe, dragged 
him in chains from street to street ; then, as a closing 
scene for their gorgeous festival, they dragged him into 
a grand square of the city and there publicly beheaded 
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him. This is one of the most disgraceful stories of 
behavior in all the history of this Roman people. 

Thus ended the Samnite wars. The Romans had 
carried the day and tlie Sainnites were conquered and 
made subject to Rome. 



THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

Over across the Mediterranean Sea, on the coast 
of Africa, lay the country of the Carthaginians. The 
Carthaginians were not a war-like people tike the Romans 
but preferred a quiet life of trade and comraerce. They 
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were, however, quite equal to protecting themselves 
and resenting in open battle any insult to their 
nation or any trespassing upon their rights. 

The first Punic or Carthaginian War began in 
the Island of Sicily, a part of which this people claimed 
as their own. A band of robbers came over from 
Italy, and plundered and destroyed towns on the 
island. Hiero, the king under whose control was the 
part of the island not belonging to Carthage, attacked 
these robbers and gained several victories over them. 

The robbers, angry at their own defeat, declared 
war against Hiero. Some appealed to Rome for help, 
others appealed to Carthage. 

"Let us go to their aid," said the Romans. 
" It will give us an opportunity to attack the Carth- 
aginians," 

" We will come to your rescue," was the word 
returned by their ambassadors. " Since Carthage has 
interfered between Hiero and you, we are more and 
more convinced that you need our help. You, Italians, 
and therefore countrymen of ours, are virtually now 
under the power of the Carthaginians. Therefore we 
come to free you from them." 
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Now, this was a very lame excuse; the Romans 
themselves knew that it was. Little did they care, 
however, if only they might bring about an opportunity 
for war with Carthage, the one city in the world, of 
which, at that time, they were most jealous. 

War was accordingly declared, but the Cartha- 
ginians, owing to their life of trade and commerce, 
were much better off than the Romans in their knowl- 
edge and use of ships. Very soon the Romans 
discovered that, if they would conquer these people, they, 
too, must have ships; for the Carthaginians sailed quietly 
about in their vessels, landing here and there, burning 
and destroying Roman towns, then sailing away again be- 
fore an army could attack them, or even know where they 
were, or what they had done or were planning to do. 

The Romans, always quick to move, ordered their 
workmen to build ships ; and in less than sixty days 
the trees, which were at the day of this command 
waving so innocently in the Roman forests, were 
sailing up and down the Mediterranean Sea, boarded 
with Roman soldiers, ready to attack any Carthaginian 
vessel that should dare attack them. 

To these rudely made vessels were attached a 
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strange sort of long plank with great grappling hnoks 
beneath. These planks the Romans would throw a<i,ioss 
the decks of the Carthaginian vessels, and, over the 
bridge thus made, pour down upon the Carthag:iiiians 
before they had time to even arm themselves. 

The first time the Romaus did this, so tpiickly 
w,is it done, the Carthaginians fled in terror, ealUng 
upon their gods to protect them from the saperhumaD 
power of the Romans. 



During this war, Regulus, the Roman consul, did 
many a brave deed, such as only heroes do to show 
t leir love for their country. 

He had gained a victory over the Carthaginians 
at sea, and was sure that in the coming, battle he 
could conquer them on land, for his army surrounded 
Carthage, and the people within, shut up in the city 
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were dying from the heat, the fever, and hunger. 
The Carthaginians begged for peace, and Reguliis 
might easily have brought the battle to a close. 
Instead, he put such hard terms upon them that they 
could not accept them, and so were forced to rally 
to arms and fight again. 

In the battle that followed, the Carthaginians, 
fighting with the fury of despair, conquered, and 
Regulus was taken prisoner. 

Regulus himself was sent to Rome to carry the 
Carthaginian terms of peace. 

" Induce your people to accept our terms," said 
the Carthaginians, " and you shall be free. If you fail, 
you are to return to us and to your prison." 

Regulus had been in prison five years. Now think 
what a man of honor he must have shown himself 
to be all this time that his captors dared trust him 
to go unattended to Rome, and to believe that he 
would, as he had promised, return if the Romans 
refused to agree to their terms of peace. 

" I will go," said Regulus, '' to Rome, faithfully 
deliver your message, and return to my prison if they 
agree not to them." 
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And he did go to Rome and deliver the message. 
" Now," said the senators, when they had listened to 
the terms, "tell us, do you think, judging from what 
you know of the condition of the Carthaginian forces, 
that it will be wise to accept their terms?" 

" No," replied Regulus, " I do not think it would 
be wise. The Carthaginians are weakening fast. 
Wait ; you may have them in your power and at any 
terms. A few more defeats and they will be your 
slaves. And now, my countrymen, my family, farewell. 
I return to Carthage and to my prison. Do not urge 
me to stay. A Roman's honor should be greater to 
him than his life. Remember that I was true to my 
country, that I loved my people better than my free- 
dom, and that I valued a promise even to a foe." 

Then he returned to Carthage. The people were 
angry when they heard what he had done, threw him 
into prison, and gathered themselves up to again attack 
the Romans. But all their skill and all their fury 
could not prevail against the warlike Romans. 
There was a great battle at sea, in which the Romans 
captured eighty-three great vessels laden with corn, sunk 
a hundred and twenty others, and scattered the rest of 
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the fleet. It was a loss from which the Carthaginians 
could not recover, and they were, as Regulus had said, 
glad to make peace at any terms. They gave up the 
island of Sicily, promised never to make war again on 
Hiero, to restore all Roman prisoners without ransom, 
and to pay to their victors a great amount of gold. 

And so, after twenty-two years, ended the first 
Punic war. 




ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 

Androcles was the slave of a ricb master in 
Carthage. He was cruelly treated, as were most slaves; 
and accordingly lie escaped from his minster's house at 
night and hid himself in a forest. 
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One day, when he had fallen asleep in a cave, he 
was awakened by the roar of a wild beast. Rushing 
out from the cave, he found there in the open place 
before him a lion. The poor slave's heart beat fast ; in 
a moment the lion would have sprung upon him, and he 
would have been torn in pieces. But to his astonish- 
ment, the lion's roaring changed into a pitiable whine, 
and the poor creature limped towards him as if in pain. 

With a moan he laid himself at the slave's feet, 
begging for help. Androcles bent over him; and saw 
that imbedded in his paw was a cruel thorn. 

" Poor fellow!" said Androcles, removing the thorn 
and carefully bathing the swollen paw with cold water. 

The lion was relieved from his pain, and in a short 
time could step quite comfortably. He seemed to know 
what had been done for him ; for from that time on he 
was to the poor slave his faithful friend and servant. 
For many months they dwelt together in the cave, the 
lion bringing each day food for Androcles. 

But one day he wandered out upon the edge of the 
forest. There were soldiers watching for him, and 
quick were they to spy the slave as he looked out from 
the density of the jungle. 
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Androcles had no time to escape. He was seized 
and carried to his master's palace. 

" Let him be imprisoned," said his master, " until the 
season for the public games ; then let him be brought 
into the arena to be devoured by the wild beasts." 

The day of his fate came at last. The poor slave 
stopped into the arena. With a terrible roar, the lion, 
half wild with hunger, sprang towards him, his eyes 
flaming red, his tongue hanging from his mouth. 

On, on he came, bound on bound. The people 
held their breath. The poor slave quivered. But see ! 
the lion is licking the feet of his victim ; he wags his 
tail, and runs and jumps about him like a petted 
spaniel. 

" What does this mean ? " demanded the people. 
Then Androcles, looking up from the arena, his hand 
upon the lion's head, told the story of his life in the 
forests ; for this was the very lion whom he had 
befriended in the forest and who had befriended him. 

How the people cheered ! " Release the slave ! 
release the slave ! " they cried. 

And Androcles was released, and the lion given him 
for his own, as a mark of forgiveness from his master. 



THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

It was tweiity-tlu-ee years before the next Punic 
war broke out. But how these two nations had hat'jd 
each other in all these years ! How they had quarrelled 
aud annoyed and hurt each other in every possible 
way. 

There had been in the first Punic war a chief 
named Hamilcar, who had vowed vengeance upon 
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the Bomaii people, au<l had declared that sometime his 
nation would again rise against them, and that they 



should be conquered even as they had conquered. He 
took his little son, Hannibal, to the altar in the great 
temple, placed his hand upon it and taught liim to repeat 
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some form of sacred oath in which he vowed to be 
forever an enemy to the Romans, and to make the 
avenging of his father's and his country's wrongs the 
one ambition of his life. During these twenty-three 
years, the little Hannibal had been growing to manhood. 
He was now in command over the Carthaginian cities 
and towns in southern Spain. Among these was a 
Roman city. " If I can but arouse a quarrel with this 
Roman city," said he, " I can bring about a war with 
the Romans." 

Of course, with such an end in view, it was easy 
enough to make a quarrel, then to pretend great anger, 
then to proclaim war. 

" Now," said he to himself, " I am ready to fulfil 
the oath of my boyhood." 

The Alps lay between him and Italy ; they were 
steep and rocky, and almost impassible in many 
parts, from the great drifts of snow that lay upon 
them the long year through. Hannibal was not to be 
discouraged. Giving the command of Spain to his 
brother, he set forth with a large army — fifty thousand 
foot soldiers and nine thousand horsemen. 

The Romans, hearing of his march, sent an 
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army against him, but had not a thought that Han- 
nibal could really reach Italy. Such an army as that 
cross the cold, barren Alps, without roads, or places 
of shelter ? Impossible ! 

On this account the Roman general made no haste 
and, therefore, when he reached Spain he found the 
Carthaginian army far on its way towards Italy. 

The army of Hannibal had a terrible march. 
The passes were steep and dangerous, the snow fell, 
blinding them as they pressed forward, the Gauls 
rolled great stones down upon them, fever and cold 
and starvation reduced their numbers day after day. 

Hannibal, however, cheered his soldiers on by the 
hope of victory and plenty awaiting them in the sunny 
land ahead. 

From a great height, which gave them a view of 
the fertile plains below, he pointed to the city of 
Rome, saying, " See, see, my soldiers, the beautiful 
glittering city. Have we not in scaling these great 
mountains scaled the walls of the Roman city ? " 

And, so cheered by Hannibal's dauntless hope 
and courage, they labored on and on. At length they 
came to a place where the path was broken away, and 
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there lay about tliem oii every side only fearful preci- 
pices, threatening and dangerous. 

" It is of no use ; we must stop and build a road," 
said Hannibal, " I^et us to work at once." And liow 



they did work ! For three long days and nights the 
mountains rang with their hammers and axes, as they 
pounded and cut a road through the solid rock. 
But the road was made, and the whole army, men, 
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horses and elephants, passed through in safety, and 
easily reached the foot of the mountain. 

These dangers and difficulties in their march made 
all others seem light to these hardy soldiers ; else, when 
they reached Italy, with half their number lost, and 
found the Roman army drawn up to meet them, they 
would have been alarmed indeed. 

The two armies met, and in a great battle on the 
River Ticinus, the Romans were completely routed. 
Scipio, himself, the brave Roman general was severely 
wounded, and the Romans began to realize that in 
Hannibal they were dealing with no common foe. 

Scipio retreated. Hannibal followed. If he could 
defeat him in another battle and get possession of the 
country round about, he could encamp his soldiers for 
a winter's rest. 

Another general having joined Scipio's army, the 
Romans and the Cartliai»inians met in another battle. 

" Prepare for battle," said Hannibal to his men, 
" by eating a good, hot breakfast and getting warm 
through and through by the great camp fires." 

" Get ready to cross the river," said the Roman 
general. "Romans fear neither cold nor hunger." 
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The soldiers obeyed orders. They waded across 
the river, the snow beating in their faces, the wind 
shrieking about their ears, until benumbed by the cold, 
and faint from hunger, all spirit gone out of them, 
they fell before the swift onslaught of the Cartha- 
ginians ; but a small portion of their army was 
left to tell the story of their misfortune and defeat. 




After this Hannibal established his soldiers for 
a comfortable winter ; the Romans, not discouraged, 
prepared to raise fresh armies. 

Spring came. A new general — Flaminius was 
appointed. Hearing that Hannibal had already set 
out for Rome, he followed quickly after and overtook 
him near Lake Trasimenus. In the little valley he 
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pitched his tents, having no fear, because he believed 
the Carthaginian army was yet far ahead. In the 
morning he prepared to march. A dense fog con- 
cealed the end of the valley so that the Romans could 
see but a very little distance beyond. Suddenly a 
great shout arose, the signal for battle rang out, and 
the Romans found themselves surrounded on every 
side. 

A terrible battle followed. Never has history 
recorded one more dreadful in its slaughter and 
horror. With such desperation did the Romans and 
the Carthaginians fight that an earthquake is said 
to have taken place close by and neither side knew of 
it. The general, Flaminius, and fifteen thousand men 
were slain and hundreds were drowned in the lake. 

When news of another defeat reached Rome, the 
city was in the greatest possible alarm. They made 
Fabius Maximus dictator. He was a cautious man, 
and resolved to risk no more battles with Hannibal ; 
but to follow him from place to place, hoping to 
bring him into difficulties, and at length to tire him 
out. For a long: time this method of warfare was 
pursued ; and it was succeeding better than even 
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Fabiua himself knew. But the command of the Roman 
army was changed, atid again the two armies met 



in hitttle. Another terrible defeat for the Romans ! 
Forty-five thousand soldiers killed ! And among them 
a consul and so many Iirave knights that three bushels 
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of their rings were said to have been gathered from 
their dead bodies on the battle-field. 

After this battle, one of Hannibal's generals 
begged him to hurry on to Rome. 

" It is not time." answered Hannibal. 

" Alas, Hannibal, thou knowst how to win a vic- 
tory, but not how to afterward make use of it ! " 

It seems as if the general's advice was good ; 
at any rate, Hannibal, had he followed it, would 
have done no worse than he did do. He led his forces 
to a wealthy, luxurious city, and there resting through 
another winter, his men grew lazy and weak, and never 
again fought with such daring and strength. They 
grew careless, too, and began to think success certain 
for them, no matter how idle they might have been. 
The Romans, on the other hand, devoted their winter 
to preparing for the spring, raising new armies, col- 
lecting arms, and storing away provisions for the com- 
ing campaign. 

One of the first things the Romans did in the 
spring, was to march to this city in which the 
Carthaginians had wintered, and attack it. Hannibal 
was away attacking smaller Roman towns at the time. 
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and made no attempt to save it. He continued his 
ravages about the country, once coming close to the 
gates of Rome. But he dared not attack it yet. He 
was waiting for help from his brother, Hasdrubal. So 
the days went on, opportunities slipped by, Hannibal's 
army weakened, the Roman army grew strong, and 
worse yet for Hannibal, Hasdrubal's plans became 
known to the Romans, his approach was cut off, and 
a sad defeat followed. 

Thousands of his men were slain ; he himself 
fighting with the courage of desperation, rushed into 
the very midst of his enemies and was killed. One 
Roman beheaded him and hastened with it to Hannibal, 
who, knowing nothing of this battle, was awaiting his 
brother's arrival. 

The head was tossed into the midst of the camp by 
the Roman who had killed Hasdrubal. 

The unfortunate general gazing upon the horrible 
sight, and recognizing in the ghastly features those 
of his much-loved brother, sank upon the ground, 
crying, " Carthage, I see thy doom ! I see thy 
doom ! " 

Scipio all this time had been warring against the 
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Carthaginians in Spain, winning battles on every side 
until it might well be said the Romans were masters 
of tlie whole country. 

The Caithaginians were in great distress and there 



seemed nothing to do hut to recall Hannibal to their 
aid at home. It was a sad call to Hannibal. Still he 
could only obey ; and as soiin as preparations could be 
made he set sail for Carthage. 
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On his way he stopped to make some terms of 
peace with Scipio, 

The meeting of these two great generals must have 
been a strange one to them both, for they were at the 



time the two greatest mi^n in the world. They couhl 
agree upon no terms, aii<l the great battle of Zama 
f<)llowed. 

The Carthaginians fought with the utmost bravery, 
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but they were defeated. In despair, Hannibal hastened 
to Carthage to advise that peace be made at once. 

Poor Hannibal ! He had been so brave, had 
endured so much, we find ourselves almost sorry 
that he should have been defeated. Still had Rome 
fallen into his hands at this time, it would have been 
a sad thing for civilization ; for Rome then represented 
high culture and great progress — and the Cartha- 
ginians, brave as they werp, could not have done 
otherwise, had this great centre of civilization and 
progress fallen into their hands, than to have over- 
powered it with their own semi-civilization, and so 
have to a great extent destroyed it. 

Hannibal had started forth into this war a brave, 
courageous youth ; he returned to his country a weary, 
worn soldier of forty-five ; all his proud hopes gone, his 
brother dead, his army destroyed, and his enemy even 
then at the gates of his city waiting to take possession of it. 

Peace was made — a peace more humiliating even 
to the Carthaginians than that of the first war. 

Scipio on his return was given a splendid triumph, 
and was always after honored by the name of Scipio 
Africanus. 



WARS IN GEEECE. 

No aooner had the second Punic War closed, than 
the Kumaiis engaged in another — this time against 
Philip, King of Maeedon. 

Philip had given aid to Hannibal, and the Romans 
were only too glad to go against him when op]>ortunity 
came ; indeed, as we may know from what we have 
already learned of the Romans, had opportunity not 
come, they would have made it for themselves. 

One day there came to Rome from Athens messen- 
gers, saying, " Athens asks aid of the Romans in its war 
against Philip of Maeedon." 
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" Rome will gladly aid Athens against the King 
of Macedonia, a king hated by the Romans as by the 
Athenians/' was the ready reply. And to themselves 
the Romans said " And while we are in your country 
we will not lose any opportunity to learn your routes, 
your methods in war, the strength of your army, that 
by and by we may turn against you whom now we seem 
to befriend." Unfortunately for the Greek messengers, 
they did not know this part of the Roman plan, but 
went away rejoicing that they were to have the Roman 
army united in war with them against their foe. 

For three long years this war was carried on ; suc- 
cesses crowned the Romans at nearly every turn, until 
at last Philip was glad enough to make terms of peace 
and leave the states of Greece to their own liberty. 

Philip of Macedon was a brave king, and in many 
ways, an unusually good man for the times. There are 
many stories of brave, noble deeds associated with his 
name, and his death always seems sad and pitiful. 

Perseus, one of Philip's sons, a cold, cruel prince, 
went to his father and told him untruthful stories 
of another son, Philip's favorite, and the especial pride 
of his heart. It seems strange that Philip should have 
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listened to these stories from his son Perseus, the son 
who all his life had been a care to his father^ and had 
proved over and over his lack of truthfulness and his 
wicked cruelty ; but Philip did believe Perseus ; and 
when he heard from his lying lips a story of the ingrati- 
tude of the favorite son, when he was told that he had 
even plotted to have his father killed, that he might 
secure to himself the kingdom — when he heard all this 
of the son whom he had so loved, his already overbnr- 
dened heart broke, and Philip of Macedon died caring 
little what became of his kingdom. 

As we might suppose, Perseus stood ready to seize 
his father's throne. For a time he reigned successfully 
and grew rapidly in power. But by and by the 
Romans, jealous of his power, fell upon him. In the 
terrible battle of Pydna^ he was completely overthrown, 
his kingdom wrested from him, and he himself was 
driven forth an outcast to wander from place to 
place, seeking shelter. No one dared receive him, 
neither did they have any desire to protect him ; and at 
last, in despair, weary of wandering, tired of life, and 
caring little what befell him, he gave himself up to the 
Bomans. 
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They carried him to Home a prisoner. And when 
the consul, whose victory this had been, drove in his 
triumphal car through the streets of Rome, Perseus, the 
once powerful king of Maeadon, was led in the proces- 
sion loaded with chains. ' At the close of the triumph 
be was thrown into prison, where he spent the remain- 
der of his days. 

The Romans were now the rulers of Greece, 
Macedonia, and a great part of Spain and Gaul. More- 
over, in Africa, there were many nations subject to 
Rome ; for, though they were allowed to keep their own 
lands and customs and rulers, they were subject in all 
things foreign to the iron rule of Rome. 



THE THIRD PUNIC WAR. 

The Punic Wars are all a disgrace to the Kotiian 
people ; but tbe Third Punic War is perhaps the most 
disgraceful of them all ; for the Carthaginians had kept 
most loyally to their terms of peace, and the only 
pi-etence the Romans could possibly find for war with 
them, was that the Carthaginians, in defending them- 
selves from the plunderings of Masinissa, the King of 
Numidia, had fought against an ally of Rome. 
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Masinissa was now an old man ; but he seemed to 
have little liking for the quiet that belongs to old age, 
and was continually sending his forces over into 
Carthage to destroy their crops and burn theiir 
buildings. 

For years the Carthaginians bore this, since, by the 
terms of their peace, they had promised to war against 
no people without the permission of the Romans. Over 
and over again they sent messengers to Rome to ask for 
help ; but Rome would neither help them nor compel 
Masinissa to remain in his own provinces. 

The truth of it all was that Rome secretly longed 
for the downfall of Carthage, and saw in this a chance 
to pretend that it had not been true to its agreement- 

" Let Masinissa go on troubling these Cartha- 
ginians," said the Roman senators among themselves, 
" until they can bear it no longer — until they are 
forced to rise against him. Then will we pretend great 
anger that they have broken their agreement, form a 
strong army, march against them and destroy their 

city." 

One Roman, Cato, was always urging the destroy- 
ing of Carthage. He had heard what a rich city 
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Carth^e was, how beautiful, how strongly defended, 
and he saw in it a rival power. " Carthage must be 
destroyed ! Carthage must be destroyed ! " he would 
cry whenever the question of Carthj^e was discussed in 



the senate. " Carthage must be destroyed ! Carthage 
must be destroyed ! " was the only argument he could 
understand, the only word he would speak, the only 
word he would hear regarding the hated city. 
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One by one, others of the chief men of Rome 
joined Cato in his fear of Carthage and longing for its 
destruction. 

Accordingly, at their first opportunity a Roman 
army set out for Carthage. The Carthaginians, terri- 
fied, and at the same time discouraged, that their honor- 
able attempts to keep peace had proved so useless, sent 
ambassadors to the army to ask what this approach 
meant, what the Romans held against them, or what 
they themselves had done. 

But the Romans had no reply for them other 
than this : " Send as hostages to us three hun- 
dred of the bravest, most distinguished persons of 
Carthage." 

Tlie Carthaginians did as they were told. Still the 
army advanced. 

" What would you have us do now ? " asked the 
Carthaginians. 

" Send to us all your weapons — every suit of armor, 
every sword, every javelin, every instrument of war 
within your gates," was the reply. 

Again the Carthaginians surrendered to the unjust 
demands of their persecutors. 
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Still the army marched on. " What can they ask 
of us now ? " asked the Carthaginians in despair. 

" Level your city to the ground," was the next 
order from the Roman general. " Level your city to 
the ground ; build a new city if you wish, but let the 
new one be ten miles from the sea coast, and let it 
be without walls and without fortifications." 

Now the Carthaginians rose in fury at this 
injustice. " Fools that we have been," cried they, " to 
bear this oppression ! Let this be the end ! Better die 
than live like slaves ! Let us arise, arm ourselves, fight, 
fight ; if need be die in battle with our detested foe ! 

" Close the gates ! pile up the stones ! melt every 
ornament, every vase, every statue ! Let us have 
weapons, weapons, weapons ! " 

Such an excited city ! Everybody, men, women, 
children, — all rushed to the work. Every bit of metal 
was collected and melted down. Women cut off their 
long hair to make into ropes and cords. Prisoners 
were freed, set to work, and their great heavy chains 
made into instruments of war. Such a clatter and 
clangor ! Not a child too young, not a man too old, 
not a woman too timid to join in the work. The air 
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rang with the sound of hammers ; the streets were filled 
with workmen hurrying to and fro ; palaces were turned 
into workshops ; bucklers, darts, javelins, swords and 
lances grew as by magic under the heavy clanging of 
the great hammers. On came the Roman army, little 
thinking what an enraged, people they were to meet. 
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THE SIEGE OF THE CITY. 

The cliief hope oE the Carthafriniaiis lay in the 
great strength of their city ; strong hecaiise of its 
peculiar situation. It was built upon a point of land 
extending far out into the water, surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, and protected by their great number 
of strong ships. More than that, on the land side 
there were three great walls budt across the isthmus. 

The Romans soon learned that the destrui^tiou of 
Carthage was not an easy thing to accomplish. But the 
general, Scipio, was not a man to be defeated. He cut 
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great trenches across the isthmus, thus cutting off the 
city from any help from land. 

" He cannot reach us on the three water sides ! " 
said the Carthaginians, grimly looking down from their 
great walls. 

But one morning, as the sun's rays began to light 
up the harbor, the Carthaginians were amazed and 
puzzled to find the Romans at work out upon the 
water. 

" What does that mean ? " asked they of each 
other. 

" Hurling rocks into the sea ! " cried one. 

" Do they think to shut out the tide ? " cried one. 

" Or to fill up the Mediterranean ? " laughed 
another. 

But all too soon the Carthajjinians learned that the 
Romans knew only too well what they were about. 
Deep as the sea was supposed to be, it was not so deep 
but that by steady, steady work the great Roman army 
built up little by little a barrier of rock across the 
harbor, over which no vessel could pass. 

The Carthaginians did not laugh now. For a day 
it seemed as if the city was indeed lost. 
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" We are shut off from all help, all supplies ! " and 
they looked into each others faces discouraged, and 
filled with despair. 

" Shall we be outdone by these miserable 
Romans ! " cried one, bolder than the rest. " Never, 
never ! If the Romans can fill up our harbor with 
rock, then we can hew our way through yonder ledge of 
rock and sail out free, upon the blue sea. To work, 
then, my countrymen, to work ! " 

" To work ! to work ! " echoed the Carthaginians, 
glad of even this hope to cling to in their extremity. 

And to work they did indeed go, for before the 
Romans had the least suspicion of what they were 
doing, they had built a fleet of fifty ships, had cut a 
passage through the rock in another part of the harbor, 
and the little fleet had sailed out into the open sea. 

Scipio looked at the fleet, dumb with surprise. 
"Truly," said he, "these Carthaginians are no mean 
foe. Tt is indeed well that they be conquered, for they 
have that in them what even Rome mijrht fear." 

But Scipio was a Roman ; and the Romans knew 
no such word as fail. " We must attack the city from 
which Carthage gets its supplies," said he. And 
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accordingly he drew off his forces from Carthage and 
fell upon that city. 

This movement was successful. The unhappy 
Carthaginians now weakened by hunger, their number 
reduced by the death of hundreds and hundreds of their 
brave warriors, could no longer hold out against their 
cruel foe. 

Scaling the walls, and pouring into the city, the 
Romans murdered the people, burned the palaces, 
robbed the citadel, in the cruel, relentless way so well 
known to the Roman soldiers. 

The groans of the dying mingled with the shouts 
of the conquerors. But little mercy was there in the 
hearts of the angry, excited army. On, on they 
rushed through the streets, shouting, plundering, 
murdering on every side. 

And now the order was given, " Burn the city ! 
burn the city ! " 

For six long days the fire raged ; thousands and 
thousands of aged and helpless people died most 
horrible deaths in the scorching flames or were crushed 
beneath the falling buildings. 

Those who had fled to the citadel, seeing no escape, 
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beggetl for mercy. It was granted ; but the mercy of a  
Roman was often bitter cruelty. The fifty thousand 
men and women who came forth from the citadel were 
seized upon and sold as slaves. 



One general — Ilasdnibal, — his wife and his 
children, and nine hundred deserters, whom Scipio 
refused to pardon, fled to a temple and attempted to 
protect themselves. It was a useless attempt ; for Scipio 
drew his army around it and merely waited for them to 
surrender. 

The cowardice of this Hasdrubal — so nnlike the 
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other Hasrlrubal of whom we have read — is shown just 
here. Finding no hope of escape, he secretly crept out 
from the temple, threw himself at Seipio's feet, begging 
for his life. 

Scipio, scorning such cowardice, brought him out 
before the temple and called upon those within to look 
upon their cowardly leader. 

The wife of Hasdrubal, bitterly reproaching him 
for his cowardly desertion, stabbed her own children, 
ordered that the temple be set on fire, and then threw 
herself into the Hames, saying, "See, all ye Romans, 
how a Carthaginian is conquered." 



WAR WITH JUGURTHA. 

You remember Masinissa, the kinjj tliat proved so 
fatal an enemy to the Carthaginians. At his death he 
left his kingdom to his two sons and an adopted son, 
Jugurtha, But the three could not agree. Quarrel 
after quarrel ensued, for Jugiirtha was a wicked, 
treacherous, cruel man. The Romans were appealed to 
for help, and a war with Jugurtha was finally brought 
about. 

When war was finally declared, Jugurtha, with his 
usual duplicity and absence of honor, bribed the Roman 
generals into a weak sort of peace-making; then, no 
sooner had they gone away, than he broke his agreement 
to suit his own convenience, utterly disregarding the 
customs of honor in war. 
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He was summoned to Rome to answer for his con- 
duct. It was a bitter humiliation to him as a king to be 
summoned in that way ; but his country was subject to 
Rome, and he dared not refuse. 

Loading his train with large amounts of gold and 
silver, precious stones, and beautiful ornaments, he 
presented himself in the city. His riches he distributed 
among the senators and all citizens of importance, that 
he might bribe them into friendly relations. 

These Romans hesitated not in the least to accept 
his offerings, and indeed it is believed that they would 
have secretly favored him ; but very like such persons, 
he overstepped, and forced even his friends to turn 
against him. 

War was declared, Metellus was made commander 
of the armies, with Marius as his officer next in power. 

Metellus was an honorable, unselfish general, full 
of energy and fire, but with a sensitive pride which, 
unwisely, he had nourished his life long, and which now 
governed him, making him selfish and even cruel, when 
otherwise he would have been generous and noble. 

Marius was a man of low birth. His manners were 
crude and rough, and he had a selfish, greedy ambition 
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for power at whatever cost. He was a talented man, 
quick, energetic, wide-awake, and had risen from his 
low rank to be one of the first men of Rome. 



Metellus and Marius were the best of friends for 
a time — if indeed such men could be the best of friends 
in the true, unselfish sense of the word — but in this 
war with Jugurtha, jealousy, pride, suspicion, influ- 
enced their feelings towards each other so that there 
was little hut hatred and a lurking determination to 
seek revenge left between them. 
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Marius, hearing that consuls were to be chosen in 
Rome, declared his intention to offer his name for a 
consulship. 

" Your name ! You ! " sneered Metellus. " Pray 
of what noble family do you come that you should deem 
your name of such value to the Roman people that they 
need you for consul ? " 

All the low-born anger and suUenness now were 
aroused in Marius. With angry threats he went away ; 
and the next word Metellus had from him, he had indeed 
gained the consulship and had ordered Metellus himself 
to return to Rome — that is, to give up his command 
over the army. 

This was a bitter trial to the proud Metellus ; for 
well he knew that Marius intended to take the command 
himself ; but there was nothing to be done but to obey. 

Metellus returned to Rome, and Marius, with 
Cornelius Sulla as inferior officer, set out for Africa. 

This Sulla, of whom we shall hear a great deal 
by and by, was a man of noble birth, strong, shrewd, 
well educated in all the arts known in his day. Like 
Marius, he was selfishly ambitious ; but being a man 
of more education and more culture, he concealed under 
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a more gentlemanly manner his selfishness, and knew 
better the dignity and wisdom of controlling his 
temper. 

When Marius landed in Africa, he began war with 
Jugurtha, and Jugurtha began war with him in a way 
that indicated resolution on both sides. Town after 
town, stronghold after stronghold, fell before the 
impetuous attacks of Marius. 

" Once more my brave soldiers," said Marius, " and 
Numidia is ours." They had now come to the castle of 
Mulucha, in which was kept all the treasures of the king. 
It was a wondrously strongly built castle, on a great 
cliff, which was of itself so smooth that to climb up 
seemed impossible. 

Again and again Marius tried to take the castle ; 
but each time was driven back with great loss. 

" It is impossible to scale that wall," the soldiers 
had said. But one day it happened that a soldier who 
was filling his pitcher at a spring, saw some snails 
crawling up a rock near by. He watched them, and 
saw that the soil in the cracks in the rock where the 
snails seemed to like best to crawl, was much softer and 
more moist than anywhere else. 
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" I wonder if I could get a foothold if I followed 
the snails' path," said the soldier to himself. " I will 
try." 

Very slowly he crept up the snail path, higher and 



higher — yes — to the very top. Twice he did this, to 
be sure that it could be safely done. 

You can imagine how i-ejoiced Marius was when he 
learned what had been done. " Now the castle is 
oui-s ! Now the castle is ours ! " cried he. " Get 
together a few brave men, carefully lead them up this 
path, wliile I with the troops will pretend to attack the 
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castle at the gate on the opposite side. When you have 
reached the very wall of the castle, blow upon the 
trumpet. Blow loud and clear a peal that shall transfix 
with fright the people in the castle. Then, when they 
hasten to defend their stronghold from your attack, we 
at the gate will push forward, break into the castle, and 
all the treasure and Jugurtha's best stronghold are ours." 

The plan was a perfect success. The trumpets 
burst forth upon tho astonished band of troops within 
the castle, striking terror to their hearts. Panic ensued, 
and Marius gained the castle. 

Jugurtha fled to the country of a neighboring 
king for safety. But there was no safety there for him ; 
for Bocchus, as selfish and unprincipled as Jugurtha 
himself, was ready to listen to any plan which might 
bring him wealth or power. 

The Romans came upon him, * demanding that 
Jugurtha be given up to them. One or two battles were 
engaged in, in which Sulla defeated with terrible loss 
the troops of Bocchus. 

Bocchus began to think it would be wise at least 
to keep friendly with the Romans. Jugurtha was at 
the same time urging Bocchus to seize Sulla. He 
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could not very well seize both Jugiirtha and Sulla, and 
deliver them into each other's power ; but being a man 
not overburdened with a sense of honor, he did not hesi- 
tate to pretend to be full of interest and sympathy 
first with one, then with the other. 

Jugurtha, believing that Sulla was to be delivered 
up to him, and Sulla believing that Jugurtha was to be 
delivered up to him, met face to face. Little would 
Bocchus have cared which took the other prisoner, 
except that one was more powerful than the other, and 
it was policy to befriend the stronger side. Accordingly 
at a given signal from Bocchus, Jugurtha found himself 
surrounded by the troops of Bocchus and himself a 
prisoner. Then with great show of reverence to Sulla, 
Bocchus led the unfortunate Jugurtha to him and gave 
him into his keeping. 

Marius now returned to Rome, and celebrated the 
grand triumph that was always given the home-coming 
conquerors. 

Enormous treasures of gold and silver were dis- 
played ; and as he rode by in his glittering chariot, the 
people bowed solemnly before him. 

Following the chariot, dressed in his magnificent 
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rdyal robes and accompanied by his two sons, was led 
Jugui-tha, once the King of Nuinidia, now the slave 
of the cruel Marius. 



As soon aa the day of triumph was over, Jugurtlia 
was stripped of his rich robes and thrown int<i a cold 
under-giound dungeon, where in a few days he died 
of starvation. 



THE GRACCHI. 

No family iii Roman history is more noted perhaps 
than the family of the Gracchi. There are stories about 
tile two brothers when they were little boys, stories 
about them when they were youths, stories of them 
when they came to be strong, leading men in Rome. 

The Gracchi, as they are called in history, were 
brothers — Tiberius and Caius. Their grandfather was 
the first Seipio Africanns, the rival general in the 
time of Hannibal. 
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Their mother, Cornelia, was the daughter of this 
wonderful general ; so you see the two brothers had, 
as we say, " good blood " in them. 

Cornelia was a remarkable woman for her times. 
She was handsome, refined, noble, wise, proud of her 
boys, and determined to teach them, by example 
and precept, to be brave, upright, and honorable in 
every act. 

There is one story told of Cornelia, that will, I 
am sure, show you just how high-minded and noble 
she was. A certain vain, ignorant, Roman matron 
once came to pay a visit to Cornelia. Like many a 
would-be lady of to-day, she was elegantly dressed, and 
was decked out in costly ornaments of gold and silver 
and precious stones. But, alas, the one thing only 
that can make a lady — fine manners, refined, gentle 
thoughts and words, — this woman greatly lacked. 

"See," said she boastingly to the simply dressed 
Cornelia, " see these costly jewels of mine ! these bands 
of gold ! these precious stones ! Why, pray, do you 
not array yourself like this ? Why do you dress 
yourself so plainly, so like a plebian, you, the patrician 
Cornelia. Surely you must have jewels — gold and silver 
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and precious stones. Show them to me that I may 
know that you have them." 

Cornelia, wearied with the vulgar vanity of the 
woman, quietly rose, and brought into her presence the 
two little boys, Tiberius and Caius. " There," said 
Cornelia, " are my jewels. Their virtues are my orna- 
ments." 

And, indeed, Cornelia may well have been proud 
of her sons ; for they were handsome, strong, brave 
boys, giving fair promise of the great and honorable 
men they were to be. 

Their father had been famous for his uprightness 
and benevolence, and they were like him ; especially 
Tiberius, who was always ready to take the part of the 
oppressed people. When Tiberius became Tribune, the 
first thing he did was to bring out an old law con- 
cerning the distribution of lands, which the patricians 
had, for a long time, ignored. This law declared 
that no Roman should hold more than a certain amount 
of land, and that the plebians should have a portion of 
all the lands taken in war. 

When Tiberius attempted to restore this law, how 
the patricians raged ! Tiberius was railed at, stormed 
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at, his life threatened, his family were abused, his 
house mobbed ; but Tiberius held firm, knowing that 
he was right, and the law was passed. 

Just about this time. Attains, the king of Per- 
gamus, died, leaving his kingdom and his treasure to 
the Romans. Tiberius at once proposed that the 
treasure be divided among the poor citizens, to help 
them in buying cattle and things necessary for work- 
ing the lands that were to be given them. 

The senators were angrier than ever. Had 
Tiberius not been a Tribune, and his body, therefore, 
held sacred, his life would have been in danger. When 
his next election came, the senators, angry enough that 
he should again be Tribune, declared the election was 
illegal and that he was no longer Tribune. 

Tiberius knew only too well what that meant ; but 
there seemed nothing to be done- but to keep his 
friends close about him, watch the plotting, scheming 
senators, and protect himself as well as he could. 

On the morning following his election, while he 
was in the senate, a friend came hurrying up to him 
and whispered, " Beware ! beware ! the senators are at 
this moment planning to murder you." 
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Instantly Tiberius gathered his robe about him 
and gave the signal to his friends to surround him. 

The senators, seeing that their plot was known 
to Tiberius, rushed towards him, striking through the 
crowd right and left with the sticks and clubs they 
had worn hidden beneath their togas. 

One blow upon the head, and Tiberius stunned, 
shivered, and dropped to the ground. Like infuriated 
beasts the senators then fell upon him. Then the 
excited throng, not content that they had killed the 
brave Tribune, whose honorable treatment of the poor 
was the only fault they could bring against him, 
dragged him forth through the streets, shouting and 
singing as the mob gathered from every side to wit- 
ness the cruel, disgraceful scene. 

Poor Cornelia, the noble mother who had so care- 
fully educated her sons to be brave, honorable Romans 
was bitterly paid for her care. 

" My son ! my son ! " she moaned ; " better had 
we lived a quiet country life, educated only in those 
things that help to a peaceful, happy old age, than 
that we should have sought places of honor and 
authority in an ungrateful city." 
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No longer did she wish public honors for her 
children, but rather begged Cains, the only son left to 
her, never, never to follow his brother's life, but to be 
content in a life, which, if it brought him no honors, 
at least brought him no bitter disappointment and no 
cpuel danger. 

But Cains was young and strong, full of life and 
ambition. His brother's brave career seemed to him a 
grand and worthy one. To follow in his brother's steps 
was his dream by day and his dream by night. 

" My mother, my mother," he would say, " I must 
go on with the noble, generous plans that my brother 
so longed to carry out in our city. Night after night 
he comes in my dreams to me, reproaching me for 
my delay and urging me on, on, on, even though 
ingiatitude and cruel death like his own overtake me 
in the end. 

And, so in three years from the time of the death 
of Tiberius, Caius took upon himself the office of Trib- 
une. At once he took his position as friend to the 
poor. At once trouble began ; the patricians opposed 
him in every matter brought before the senate ; the 
senators filled the people with suspicions of him ; until, 
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at last, the very people for whom he was so honestly, 
zealously at work, turned against liim, and he lost the 
tribuneship. 

Caius knew well enough that outside his sacred 
office his life was in danger, as had been the life of 
Tiberius. So, gathering his friends about him, he 



prepared to go to the Aventiiip hill — one of the seven 
that surround Rome — and there await the fate in 
store for him. 

Now followed a civil war, as we call it, among 
the two factions — Caius and his friends on Mt. Aven- 
tine and the senators and their party in the city. It 
was a short conflict tliough, for in the first attack 
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Caius' strongest supporter was killed, and Caius liimself 
fled to the woods for protection. One loyal slave fled 
with liim, determined to live or die by bis master's side. 



The enemies of Caius followed in hot pursuit. 
" They come ! they come ! " said Caius. " Now, my 
faithful slave, prove y(»ur love for the family of 
Gracchus, prove your devotion to your master by sav- 
ing him from the cruelty of his pursuers." 
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" My life is yours, good master/' sobbed the faith- 
ful slave. ^' Bid me what you will, I shall obey." 

" Good slave," said Caius, solemnly, " you have 
never failed me. You have been a faithful friend. 
One more service you can render me — only one. Take 
this dagger, plunge it deep into my heart, and so save 
me from my enemies. 

" 0, my master ! 0, my master ! " cried the slave, 
falling at his master's feet. " Not that — not that — 
I will die for you — I will defend you with my life — 
but spare me, spare me this." 

" This is the only service you can render me," 
said Caius, quietly. " Would you wish your master to 
die the death of Tiberius?" 

With a pitiful groan, seeing the enemy close upon 
them, the slave followed his master's bidding; then, 
plunging the dagger into his own heart, both master 
and slave lay side by side, dead. 

The body of Caius was thrown into the Tiber. 
His head, since a reward of its weight in gold had 
been offered the soldier who should bring it into the 
senate, was placed upon a spear and carried by the 
mob through the streets of the city. 
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Cornelia was broken-hearted. She never recovered 
from the loss of her noble sons. And when she died, 
it was her last reqnest, that on her tomb there be 
wi-itten only these words : 

Corneliaj the mother o£ the Gracchi. 



INVASION OF ITALY BY THE CIHBRI. 

No sooner was tlie war with Jiigurtlia ended 
than Marius was called forth to again display his skill 
in a war with the Cimbri. 

You remember, some time before this that the 
Gauls had proved themselves an enemy to be dreaded, 
even by the Romans. But during these years that 
had followed, the Romans had been constantly growing 
stronger and bolder. They had begun to think of 
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themselves as the rulers of the uorld, and, indeed, 
they seemed to be, as far as the world was known at 
that time. Tliey were proud and overbearing, cruel 
and treacherous, spoke of themselves as the Romans, 



and of all other people as barbarians, or people outside, 
and a little below them in rank. They believed them- 
selves, indeed, the favored people of the gods. If they 
thought of the Gauls at all, they thought of them 
as an inferior race of savages, living somewhere north 
of Italy, but certainly never as an enemy to be feared. 
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It was no little surprise then, when, before the 
war with Jugurtha was fairly ended, the Cimbri poured 
in upon Italy. They came from the northern and east- 
ern part of Europe. First they attacked and defeated 
the Gauls ; then crossing the Alps, they came over 
into Italy. 

Before they had crossed the Alps, Marius had 
gone against their allies, the Teutones, and had defeated 
them. The Cimbri had not heard of this defeat, and, 
so, boldly entering Italy, they demanded of Marius 
that they and their allies should be given land upon 
which to settle, at the same time threatening war if 
they were refused. 

" You ask land for your allies, the Teutones," said 
Marius, scornfully, " I have already given them all the 
land they will ever need. Already their bodies lie 
mouldering in the fields which they proposed to pos- 
sess ; and their bones are serving as fences for our 
vineyards." 

After this haughty reply, the armies prepared for 
battle. Angrier foe never met together. They attacked 
each other with the fury of wild beasts ; but the heat 
of the weather, so different from their own climate. 
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overpowered the Cimbri and gave the advantage to 
the Romans. 

Thousands of them were killed, tliousaods more 
taken to prison and sold for slaves. Nearly the whole 
tribe was destroyed and the Romans were saved from 
a great danger. 

Marius, who had carried on this war was now a 
greater Roman than ever. A great triumph was given 
him, and for a sixth time he was chosen consul. 



CIVIL WAR BETWEEN MARIUS AND SULLA. 

Ill all these years the hatred between Mariiis aad 
Sulla had grown more and more bitter. With every 
Bucceas Marins had grown more hard and insolent ; 
Sulla encouraged, had grown more furious, move deter- 
mined to bring the insolent Marius at hia feet. 

In a recent war Sulla had won great honors to 
himself. Marins, jealous and filled with hate, plotted 
and planned during his absence, until he stole the 
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command from him and managed most treacherously 
and unjustly to get it transferred to himself. 

Now, all the hatred, all the sense of injustice, all 
the fire in Sulla blazed forth. 

Leaving the country in which he was at war, he 
set out with his six brave legions to Rome. 

The gates were closed. His approach had been 
heralded and the city was in arms. 

" Down with the gates ! " thundered Sulla. And 
under the heavy battering of the legions the great 
gates fell. 

" Now, into the city ! " and in the troops marched, 
Sulla at the head. On they pressed, slaying right and 
left the citizens that armed themselves against the foe. 
Through bloodshed, over the fallen bodies of the dead 
they pressed onward and took possession of the city. 

Marius, knowing that he could not stand against 
so great and so fierce a foe, had fled the city, taken 
passage on board a vessel, and was seeking shelter in 
other lands. 

The voyage was a terrible one. Marius, ill and 
discouraged, frightened and wearied with his defeat, 
landed far down the coast of Italy to rest. The 
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sailors, superstitious, and half believing that it was he 
who had angered the gods and had thus brought 
down a storm upon the vessel, as soon as they saw 
he slept, quietly sailed out of the little bay, leaving 
Marius to the mercy of the forest under whose shadow 
he rested. 



Marius was indeed now wretched. Alone, hungry 
and cold, an outcast, shut off from all sympathy and 
love, worst of all with nothing better than a burning 
hate to support his courage through this dark time, he 
wandered up and down the shore, through the swamps 
and mai-fihes, starting with fear at every sound, seeing 
for himself only death from starvation if he remained 
in the marshes under the cover of the forests, and 
imprisonment and death if he ventured into any of 
the Roman villages. 
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At last, there came out of the forest an old man, 
a hermit, who, taking compassion on Marius, carried 
him to his hut. 



Marius lay there sick and exhausted, caring little 
now whether Marius or Sulla held the power, if only 
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he might be left in peace. But this was not to be. 
Marius had never earned a right to peace. 

Suddenly, one morning he heard the tramping of 
horses, feet, the shouting of soldiers and the cry of 
" Marius, the traitor ! Marius, the traitor ! " 

Rushing from the hut, he sprang through the 
forest, across the marshes, hiding himself in the muddy 
swamp. But it was useless to try to hide. The 
soldiers were in close pursuit. Throwing a noose of 
rope about him as if they were hunting down some 
wild animal, they dragged him out from the swamp, 
and hurried him off to a neighboring town to be 
executed. " Marius, the traitor is found ! Marius, the 
traitor is found ! " was the word that fled from town 
to town and from city to city. 

He was thrown into prison to await the pleasure 
of his triumphant captors. 

One night a slave came to him saying, " I come 
from the magistrates with orders to bring you, dead, 
into their presence." 

The eyes of Marius flashed fire. Facing the 
slave with the terrible look of anger and of power 
that had so often cowered a far nobler enemy than a 
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poor slave^ Marius thundered, ^^ Barest thou kill Caius 
Marius? Barest thou?" 

The slave, terrified, when he knew in whose 
presence he stood, knowing only too well the desola- 
tion and ruin this powerful general had brought to his 
people in times past, dropped his sword and fled cry- 
ing, " I dare not slay Caius Marius ! " 

And now the magistrates themselves began to 
think perhaps it would be as well not to slay Marius. 
" Let us conduct him in safety to Africa," said they. 
" He can do no harm there ; and who knows but some- 
time we may be glad that he still lives. He is a 
powerful general. We may need him yet." 

And, so, Marius was carried to Africa and allowed 
to land at the beautiful little bay of Carthage. The 
once beautiful city lay in ruins before him. Seating 
himself upon a fallen column, he looked about on the 
desolate scene, seeing in all, as it lay spread out before 
him, a picture of his own wretched life. 

" Away from here ! " rudely cried a Carthaginian 
slave, approaching him. " Away from here ! it is 
against the laws of the Roman senate to rest upon the 
site of the ruined city." 
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" Go/' said Marius sternly, " to your master, and 
tell him that you have seen the exiled Marius sitting 
among the ruins of the city of Carthage." 

In the meantime, while Marius had been wandering 
about from country to country, changes had been going 
on in Rome. I am sure you have already learned 
that the favor or the disfavor of the Roman populace 
was a very changeful thing. No one so high in favor 
and in office that he might not a month later be in 
the dungeon cell or exiled from his city ; and no one 
so hated, so greatly in disfavor, that he might not, a 
month later, find himself the pride, the idol of the city. 

So with Marius. Only a short time from the day 
he sat upon the fallen column amid the ruins of the 
city, once like himself, strong and powerful, word came 
to him that Cinna and Sulla were at war with each 
other ; that Cinna sent greeting to the exiled Marius 
and begged that he would come with soldiers to join 
the cause against the tyrant Sulla. 

All the fire and hate now aroused in Marius. No 
longer was he an old broken-hearted exile. " Revenge ! 
revenge ! revenge ! " was the cry he heard. ^^ Revenge" 
was his watchword. Quickly he returned to the city. 
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Rushing in, followed and surrounded by his savage, 
blood-thirsty guards, a terrible massacre followed. 
" Murder, murder," thundered he, " every Roman 
towards whom I point my sword." 

It was an awful day in Rome. These guards 
of Marius were like hounds, cruel, blood-thirsty, with* 
out feeling, without fear. 

Marius seemed determined to spare no one. 
Murder after murder till the streets ran blood. 

Sulla himself, then busy with affairs of war in 
other provinces, was not spared in this terrible revenge. 
His house was seized, his property taken, and his family 
murdered or imprisoned or exiled. 

Again, for the seventh time Marius was made 
consul. But there was no peace, no joy for him, no 
rest. Letters from Sulla came, saying, " On every 
side has success attended our army. I bring you lands 
and slaves and gold. But for all these, conscript 
fathers, how have you rewarded me? A price is set 
upon my head ! My property is taken ! My children 
are driven into exile. Expect me soon, with my victor- 
ious army at the gates of Rome. Then will I have 
vengeance upon my persecutors." 
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This letter fell upon Marius like a knell. Fear 
took possession of him. Horrible dreams made sleep 
a terror to lilm. Voices jeered at him, warned him. 
Every sound appalled him. His reason left him j and 
in a few days, before Sulla had reached the city, 
Marius had died a mad man. 

Let us leave him now. Let us forget about him. 
It is not often, even iti the history of these early half 
civilized times that one comes across a character so 
cruel, so relentless, so altogether wicked as was that 
of Marius. 



UfFKRATOk ADDKESaiHO T 



When Mariiis died, Cinna and Carbo stood at the 
head o£ the Roman power. But they, too, stood in fear 
of Sulla's wrath. Therefore, Cinna persuaded the senate 
to appoint another general to take the command of 
Sulla's armies, that he might thus be rendered powerless. 

A new general was sent into Asia where Sulla 
was carrying on war, to take their command. 

Sulla, when be learned what had been done, rose 
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in rebellion. " I refuse," said he haughtily, '' to submit 
to any general, I refuse to obey the Roman senate." 
Then, turning to his soldiers, he addressed them ; told 
them of the death of Marius, the plot of Cinna, the 
condition of affairs in Rome. 

With one accord the troops rose to defend their 
loved general, Sulla, and determined to share with him 
whatever fate should be his. Not only they, but the 
army that the new general brought, took their stand 
by Sulla's cause. 

Through all these years Sulla had never forgot- 
ten to be politic, to keep the loyalty of his soldiers, 
to seem always to have at heart only his country's 
first, best good. 

He was cruel, indeed, to the states that came 
into his power ; but he said always, " It is because I 
love Rome and hate her foes." 

But now, his fame, his power, his reputation as a 
great and good general established, he had little need 
to farther conceal his true character. And from this 
time on, we see him as he was, — a selfish, cruel 
man, — more politic, more refined than Marius, but no 
less bitter, hard and cruel. 
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On reaching Rome, he was joined by Pompey — 
afterwards Pompey the Great. Cinna had been killed 
by hia own soldiers; and although the friends of 



Marius, called the popular party, had made great prep- 
arations to meet the army of Sulla, although during 
the long march from Asia, they bad missed no oppor- 
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tunity to annoy and harass the army, still Sulla had 
pressed boldly on, conquering at every advance. 

At the city gates he was met by the Samnite 
army who were supporting the Marian cause and a 
terrible slaughter ensued. 

The general of the Samnites, when he saw the 
battle lost for his soldiers, fell upon his own sword. 
At this his soldiers fled, and the way was free to 
Sulla to enter the city. At once he imprisoned eight 
thousand Samnites, whom he had taken in the battle ; 
then, calling the senate together, he addressed them 
in a long, stirring speech. 

All were listening closely when there arose from 
the city below a terrible shout. Groans and shrieks 
mingled with the shouts and trumpet sounds told that 
some cruel deed was going on. 

The senators started from their chairs. "Listen 
to me," thundered Sulla, " and give yourself no trouble 
about what may be going on elsewhere. The cries 
you hear are only from the eight thousand Samnites 
whom I have ordered to be slain." 

This was but the beginning of an insane cruelty 
which Sulla no longer attempted to conceal. 
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"I will not spare one/' said he, "who has borne 
arms against me." 

And most cruelly did he keep his threat. Day 
after day new names were added to his list of those 
doomed to death. 

At length, in despair, the people demanded that 
Sulla tell them when he meant to put a stop to this 
fearful vengeance. 

" I do not know yet," answered Sulla, coolly. 

" We do not intercede,'* said they, " for those 
whom you have resolved must die, but we beg that 
you free from fear and dread the few you intend to 
save." 

"I do not know who will be saved," replied 
Sulla in the same cruel deliberation. 

" Then publish the names of those who are to 
die ! " demanded the people. 

Accordingly, the names of eighty persons of high 
rank in the popular party were published ; the follow- 
ing day two hundred names were added ; the day 
after, two hundred and twenty more. 

When ten thousand had been thus published and 
thus murdered, Sulla quietly told the people that he 
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had now slain all the enemies he could just then 
recall ; that from time to time others would be slain 
when their names chanced to come into his mind. 

It seems strange that one man should have thus 
tyrannized over a whole country. But Sulla held them 
all in the grasp of his iron will. He not only com- 
pelled them to submit to him, but he forced them to 
give him the office of perpetual dictator, in order, as he 
said, to give him time to make over and improve the 
laws of Rome. And since there is little of good to 
be said of this man, let us not forget to record that 
this was one of the few duties that Sulla did perform 
rightly and conscientiously. 

Sulla held his office three years ; then, suddenly, 
he retired from office, from public life, and in his 
luxurious home outside the city, spent his days iu 
writing a history of his own life. 

Sulla did not live long after his retirement. He 
grew ill, and soon died a death of terrible agony. 



SERTORIUS. 

At the time Sulla left the dictatorship, Lepidus 
and Catulus stood at the head of the two parties then 
in Rome. Lepidus had no other plan than to undo 
everything, that Sulla had done. Catulus, with the 
senators, was equally desirous that everything, good or 
evil, that Sulla had done, should be still carried forward. 

Pompey took the part of the senators and as he 
was one of the prominent generals of Rome, whichever 
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side he supported was pretty sure to be the successful, 
the favored side. 

Pompey was not cruel, as Marius and Sulla had 
been ; indeed he had many grand, noble qualities ; but 
he was not always thoroughly sincere ; his friends could 
not always trust him when ambition urged its claim upon 
him against those nobler claims of truth and honor. 

It was not very long before open war was announced 
between the two consuls, Lepidus and Catulus. Catulus 
was assisted by Pompey and his followers, and was 
therefore successful. Lepidus fled the country and not 
many months later died. 

But there was little hope of peace, for a war was 
still going on against Sertorius, a strong, brave Roman, 
who had never, from beginning to end, yielded to 
Sulla. Sertorius was during all this time among the 
Spaniards, a people whom he very much liked and who 
very much liked him. It was a pet plan of his that the 
Romans and the Spaniards should form themselves into 
one people. In order to gradually bring this about, 
Sertorius had appointed senators in Spain, similar to 
those in Rome. He had also established schools, and 
done, in fact, everything in his power to improve 
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the condition of the people and bring them up to the 
Roman standard of civilization. 

The Spaniards, because Sertorius led with him 
always a snow-white fawn, looked upon him as one 
especially blessed by the gods. This superstition of 
course gave Sertorius an added power. 

Now Pompey's great ambition was to go to Spain, 
stir up mutiny and conquer Sertorius. . It was, however, 
a very dangerous, uncertain thing to carry war into a 
mountainous coiuitry, and against a general who knew, 
as Sertorius did, every crag and peak, every cliff and 
pass. Pompey took all this into consideration ; and 
decided that for the present the wisest plan would be to 
set a price upon the head of Sertorius — that is, to offer 
a large sum of gold to any person who would kill him 
and bring positive proof of his death to him. 

Just now Mithridates, an old enemy of the Romans, 
seeing in Sertorius a possible ally, sought his aid in 
another war against Rome. Sertorius agreed to con- 
tinue the war on condition that Mithridates should 
nothing more attempt than to win back his own 
province, and that in nowise should he be cruel or unfair 
to the Romans. 
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For two years, therefore, Sertorius carried on war 
in Spain and planned an invasion into Italy. But alas 
for the lack of loyalty in these days ! No sooner was 
the invasion planned than Sertorius learned that his 
soldiers, the Spaniards, were planning to go over to the 
Romans when once they had reached the Roman 
country. Angry, exasperated at such cowardice, Ser- 
torius sent out a most cruel edict — that the youths 
educated in the colleges which he had founded be 
murdered every one. " This," said he, " shall show the 
Spaniards what punishment overtakes treachery." It 
was a cruel thing to do ; it was unlike Sertorius, and 
it remains forever a blot upon the fair character of the 
man. 

From that time, success seemed no longer to attend 
him. The Spaniards lost confidence in him, and even 
the Romans grew to look with suspicion upon him, and 
it was not very long afterwards that one of his own 
Roman generals, Perperna, jealous of him, formed a 
plot against him. Having invited him to a banquet, 
he fell upon him as he sat, a guest, by his side, and 
most treacherously murdered him. 

This general afterwards was defeated by Pompey 
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and put into prison. True to the last to his treacherous 
character, he offered to Pompey in exchange for his 
freedom a great chest of letters which had belonged to 
Sertorius. Now these letters would have been of great 
value to Pompey, for they would have shown him who, 
in the city of Rome, were friends to him and who 
could be trusted, and who were friends to Sertorius, 
and who, therefore, needed to be carefully watched and 
guarded. 

But Pompey was far too noble, too high-minded, to 
take advantage of so mean an opportunity ; be ordered 
at once that the letters be burned and that the treacher- 
ous general be executed before the smoke from the 
burning pile should have ceased to rise. 

It is good tbat once in a while in the history of 
this people that we read of a good, honorable deed 
like this of Pompey's. 



SPARTACUS THE GLADIATOR. 

We have already spoken of the Gladiators, those 
slaves who were trained for the public games. 

These gladiators were usually prisoners who had 
been taken in war ; strong, erect youths, fnll of life and 
strength, such as jou would choose in these days to put 
into a " college athletic club." 

These youths were put into schools — gymnasiums, 
we should call them — and trained to exhibit in the 
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public games. These amusements were cruel, cruel 
things — one wonders how men and women, even of 
those early times, could have found any pleasure in 
watching them, in seeing these brave youths fight and 
die. 

It was the custom when two gladiators had been 
fighting and one was at last vanquished, that the fallen 
one should raise a hand, begging for pity. If the 
spectators approved of the manner in which he had 
fought, if they were pleased with the skill he had 
exhibited, they would turn down their thumbs, meaning 
" Spare him ! spare him ! " If, however, the spectators 
did not approve, if the poor youth had not happened to 
attract the fancy of the cruel mob, up went their 
thumbs, and the conquered gladiator was killed on the 
spot. 

Now there came a time when these gladiators, many 
of them often noble youths from other provinces, rose 
in rebellion. " Why," said they, " should we be treated 
like animals, to fight in the arena, to die for the amuse- 
ment of these Roman lords ? " 

Seventy-eight of them, with Spartacus at their head, 
escaped to a high mountain, and there built defences for 
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tbemsel vea. They were joined by other gladiators and 
many slaves, until at last they had an army of ten 
thousand. 



The Romans began really to be alarmed. Ten 
thousand slaves in insurrection ! The consuls were sent 
against them, but they were driven back defeated. 
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Spartacus now gathered his followers into army 
line, and inarched with them up and down the country, 
plundering, burning, revenging themselves for the 
cruelties that they had suffered. 

On every side the army was joined by new troops 
of slaves, until now there were tens and tens of thou- 
sands of them. 

Crassus, a great Roman, was sent against them. 

He met Spartacus in battle and gained at last a 
victory over the rebellious slaves. It was a long, fierce, 
bloody battle. Spartacus, mortally wounded, still fought 
kneeling upon the ground, until at last, sinking from 
exhaustion, he dropped his sword and buckh-r and fell 
upon the bodies of those beneath him whom he had 
slain. 

The slaves, now thrown into confusion by the loss 
of their leader, turned and fled. But they fled straight 
into the mouth of an approaching army under the com- 
mand of Pompey, who was already on his way to attack 
them. Another slaughter ensued ; and Pompey, sending 
word of the victory to the senate, said, "Crassus has 
overcome the gladiators in pitched battle; but I have 
plucked up the war by the roots." 
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Crassus did not enjoy overmuch this message of 
Pompey's to the senate, and would have revenged him- 
self, perhaps, most bitterly ; but Pompey succeeded in 
quieting his anger by using his influence to have him 
made consul. 

Still Pompey and Crassus were never quite friendly; 
there was always a lurking suspicion in each that the 
other would at any opportunity do that which would 
bring honor to himself regardless of the rights of the 
other. 

Both worked for public favor. Pompey attempted 
to gain the favor of the people by giving them power ; 
Crassus, since he was a rich man, by feasting them 
and providing games for them. It is said that one day 
he feasted ten thousand, and that he distributed enough 
corn among the poor to maintain their families for 
months and months. 

But Pompey rose higher and higher in favor ; he 
was a great general ; his very name meant success in any 
battle. He won a battle over the pirates that infested 
the seas round about Italy ; for this he was given the 
highest possible honors, and power unlimited was 
granted him. 
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Let US read on, and see to what use Fompey put 
this power, what effect it had upon his character, the 
manner of person he grew to be, and to what end he 
finally came. 



BOMIM WATCH TOWUU 



CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY. 

Fompey had now all the honor possible to be 
beatowed upon one general. He had conquered in 
Spain, he had conquered the Gladiators, he had con- 
quered the pirates. Three times when Borne had been 
in greatest danger, Pompey had been the general whose 
energy and skill had saved her. 

" We are putting too much power into one man's 
hands," cried certain Eomans, as they saw honor upon 
honor being showered upon this pet of the people. 

"^oo much honor, too much power we cannot put 
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upon great Pompey's name ! " answered the enthusiastic 
populace. 

" Beware ! beware ! " whispered the wise ones. 

" Shame ! shame ! " shouted the admirers of 
Pompey. " Shame ! shame ! to distrust our great 
general ! " 

" And now for a third time war broke out in Asia. 

" Pompey ! Pompey ! " cried the people. " Pompey 
will subdue the Asiatic king ! " 

Pompey was at the time sailing up and down the 
coasts, finishing up the work of destroying .the pirate 
power. When word was brought him that his country- 
men begged him to march against the Asiatic king and 
free Rome of her hated enemy, Pompey, with an air of 
weary indulgence, said, " Will my country put a new 
burden upon me ? Am I never to have any rest ? *' 

" Hear that ! '' cried his admirers in Rome. " Does 
that sound as if Pompey meant to make himself the 
I'uler of Rome ? Does that sound as if Pompey schemes 
only to place himself at the head of our people ? " 

It was while Pompey was in Asia that Catiline's 
conspiracy was uncovered. 

Now Catiline was a tall, strong, dignified-appearing 
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man. He was sharp, far-seeing, avaricious, extravagant, 
bold, relentless, determined. He was the person who 
assisted Sulla in his cruelties, and during that time he 
had so entangled himself in all sorts of affairs with his 
fellow-citizens, had made such promises, had incuiTed 
such debts, that there seemed no way to free himself 
from his difficulties except to undermine the government, 
kill the senators, and seize upon the treasure. 

There were several other nobles in the same deaper* 
ate condition ; and together they planned the conspiracy 
known in history and in literature as " Catiline's 
Conspiracy." 

This plot, unfortunately for Catiline, was uncovered 
by Cicero, the eloquent, talented senator, whose orations 
have been passed down as some of the choicest of 
Roman masterpeices. 

This Cicero was truly wonderful ' in eloquence ;^ 
and that oration in which ^ he denounces Catiline, is 
one of the strongest, most magnetic speeches ever 
delivered. 

For some time Cicero had suspected Catiline of 
some treachery — just what, he was not sure. But he 
waited ; and at last gathered proof so positive that 
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he dared burst out in public denunciation before the 

senators, Catiline himself being present among them. 

Catiline stood aghast when he heard Cicero so 
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boldly, 80 defiantly set forth the conspiracy which he, 
the conspirator, had supposed was a secret hidden 
deeply in bis own heart. He sprang to his feet to 
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defend himself. But the great voice of Cicero rolled 
on, firmly, steadily, surely. 



The senators, surprised at first into wondering 
silence, now crowded around CatUine, around Cicero, 
demanding the truth. 

" I will not speak ! " shouted Catiline ; " neither 
will I perish. But those who have sworn my ruin — 
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they shall hear from Catiline again — to them Catiline 
will return." 

And so saying, he turned from the senate cham- 
ber, and, gathering a baud of followers, fled the city 
and put himself at the head of a rebel anny. 



Little time was glyeo bim to plan and arrange 
his troops ; for soon the army of the senate came out 
upon them, and defeated them in one quick, hot 
battle. 

Catiline, seeing all hope lost, rushed into the thick- 
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est of the combat and fell dead, upon the heaps of 
slain about him. 

As for Cicero, there was not enough the senate 
could do to reward him. He was praised, he was pub- 
licly eulogized, he was feasted until, vain man that he 
was, his head was fairly turned. He imagined that 
Rome would forever be his obedient slave, that never, 
never, never, could his great service to his country be 
forgotten. 

It is said that when he resigned his consulship, 
and it came his time to repeat the oath that on this 
occasion was always repeated by the retiring consul 
— "I have kept the laws," — he walked across the 
floor with slow and haughty tread, and, gazing quietly 
upon the assembled senators, said, ^' I have saved the 
country." 




THE TRIUMVIRATE. — POMPEY, CASAR, CRASSUS. 

But now it was time for Pompey to return. You 
remember he had left Koine, the pet, the idolized 
general of his people. He had left amid the shouts 
of the admiring populace. " Pompey the Great ! 
Pompey the Great ! " bad been the sweet words, the 
memory of which had, in all these years, rung in his 
ears. 

It was not in Roman human nature then — cer- 
tainly not in Pompey's human nature — to rejoice 
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particularly, when, on his return, he found his fickle 
countrymen running and shouting in the trail of the 
great Cicero. 

Another rival, too, there was — one more formid- 
able even than Cicero. This rival was Julius Caesar, 
the greatest character, perhaps, in all Roman history. 

Now, Caesar had but one wish, and that was to 
gain the favor of the people.' Pompey had but one 
wish also, to win back and retain the favor he once 
had had. Then there was Crassus — the rich senator 
of whom you have already heard ; he, too, craved 
public favor. 

And, so, jealous and suspicious yet daring neither 
to risk the displeasure of one another or to allow their 
jealousy to be known to the people, the three men 
formed themselves into a triumvirate, as it was called, 
swearing solemnly to support each other in all affairs 
pertaining to their position before the city. 

Cicero's popularity had already begun to wane. 
Among the influential citizens of Rome, there was 
one Claudius, a wicked man who had been publicly 
denounced by Cicero, and who had sworn vengeance 
upon his accuser. He did succeed, great as Cicero 
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had been, and high as he had been in public favor, 
to so turn the public sentiment against him that his 
only safety lay in exile. 

Think of it, — Cicero in exile ! But such was the 
nature of Roman favor. 

For nearly two years Cicero remained away. His 
houses were burned, his property seized, his family 
driven from the city. We are glad to know, however, 
that, at the end of the two years, his countrymen woke 
up to a realization of their cruelty and injustice, and 
called him back. 

As he approached the city, a grand procession 
went forth to meet him, and he was led into Rome 
mid the shouts and songs of a rejoicing people. The 
senate went forth in a body to meet him, his property 
was restored, his houses rebuilt, and every possible mark 
of honor was bestowed upon him. 

It was next to impossible, however, for any public 
citizen in Rome to live and ^ die in peace. And so, 
when, as the months rolled on, and the jealousy 
between the triumvirs broke out in open quarrel, in 
which all their friends and adherents were involved, it 
came about that Cicero met his death. 
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Lying at his quiet county home very ill, a slave 
came breathless into his presence, saying, " Flee, flee, 
good master, flee ! the enemy are upon you !" 

His loyal household tried their best to save him ; 
but the pursuers were close upon them, and, overtaking 
the litter upon which the unfortunate Cicero was being 
borne away, with a shout o£ cruel triumph, they struck 
off his head and his strong right hand, and hurried 
back to the city with them as triumphal trophies. 



CASAR. 

Of all Home's great men, Ctesar was, perhaps, the 
greatest. 

It was Cfesar, who, with his wonderful ten legions, 
all picked men, and all devoted to their leader, went up 
through the wilderness north of Italy, and, subduing the 
Gauls, pushed on even to the coast of Britian. 

Year after year he fought the barbarians, conquer- 
ing them by thousands, until at last he had but to 
march against a tribe ; for so terrified had they become, 
that word of his approach only was enough. They would 
lay down their arms and hasten out to meet him, that 
they might be enrolled at once as his loyal subjects- 
All Gaul subdued, Csesar went back to Rome- 
Affairs there with Pompey and Crassus demanded his 
attention, and it was well for him and for the province 
that he returned as early as he did. Matters eould 
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hardly have been in a worse condition ; and when, after 
his successful wars in the East, from which he sent the 
message, so brief, but significant, " / came; I saw; I 
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conquered," and Pompey and Crassus had been disposed 
of, the people were ready indeed to receive him as their 
ruler. 

Thej had suffered much, these Romany, from the 
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selfish oppression of their nobles ; and when Caesar came 
back to them they turned out in a great procession to 
meet him. They placed a wreath upon his head, they 
made him rich gifts, and, as the greatest sign of favor, 
made him Dictator for a term of ten years. 

Now, this dictatorship gave him nothing less than 
absolute power ; he was in truth their king. For this, 
Caesar is sometimes criticised ; and it may be he should 
not have accepted a position so high and so complete. 
Perhaps an absolute kingship is never wise, never best 
for the people. 

Still, we must not overlook the condition the coun- 
try was then in, and the complications, the intricacies, 
the petty jealousies and quarrels among the people. 
It may be that the establishing of Caesar as the one sole 
ruler, was the only thing to do at just that time. 

At any rate, history tells us that Caesar ruled wisely 
and well ; that such laws as he modified were improved, 
and that the new laws he made were good. He had his 
great feasts, his triumphal processions, and he allowed 
the people to worship him. But all these things were 
in accordance with the times, and perhaps the people 
desired them quite as much as did Caesar himself. 
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The time came, however, when certain great men in 
the city said, " Caesar is too ambitious." 

Once, when he was returning from the games, 
surrounded by a body guard of forty elephants, each 
bearing upon its back a miniature crystal palace, from 
which colored lights blazed forth to dazzle and delight 
the people, some one cried, " Hail, Caesar ! Caesar, king 
of the Roman people ! " 

" I am not king," answered Caesar ; but it was with 
great reluctance and because he knew it was best, — so 
his enemies said, that he made this modest reply. 

Again, Marc Antony, at a public festival, placed 
a crown upon great Caesar's head. This crown Caesar 
cast upon the ground, saying again, " I am not king." 

Was this again for policy's sake? So his enemies 
said; and whether they spoke truly or not, you and I 
can never know. 

Now, there were people in the city who hated 
Caesar most thoroughly ; and, strange to say, most of 
them were people whom he had forgiven great wrongs, 
sparing them the punishment they deserved and would 
have received from any other man who, perchance, 
miofht have been ruler over them. 
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These men were determined that Caesar shoald be 



killed ; for to them this was the only sure way to rid 
themselves of him. 
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"But it will never do for us to kill him/* these 
men said ; " the people would tear us limb from limb." 

So these schemers set to work upon Junius Brutus, 
a friend of Caesar's, and after a long time succeeded in 
making him think that Caesar was indeed full of 
duplicity; that all the seemingly kind deeds he did, 
he did with a motive, and that motive, always and ever, 
the Hornan crown. 

" But twice have I, with my own eyes, seen him 
refuse the crown," said Brutus. 

" Certainly he refused it," said the men, with an 
insinuating sneer. 

Brutus, always a Auspicious, gloomy man, brooded 
long ; and at last, as the conspirators intended, came to 
the conclusion that perhaps Caesar was too ambitious, 
and that it would be well, perhaps, to check whatever 
hopes he might have of kingly greatness. 

"Let the deed be done," said the conspirators? 
" before the Senate, and on the Ides of March." 

" It shall be as you say," was Brutus's reply. 

" True Roman," said the conspirators, affecting 
sincerity and earnestness; "Surely the city for which 
you dare so much will thank you and will reward you 
for the deed." 
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On the morning of the day when the conspirators 

were to do their work, Calpurnia, Csesar^s wife, having 

• premonition that some sorrow was to come upon her 

husband, though she knew not what, begged him not 

to go to the Senate that day. 

" I dreamed last night," said she, " that some 
trouble had befallen you." 

" It is foolish, Calpurnia," said Csesar ; " still if 
you wish it greatly, I will remain at home to-day." 

"But you cannot, you canuqt," said one of the 
conspirators. " Indeed I am sent to tell you that new 
and unexpected business has arisen in the Senate, and 
your presence is most important." 

And so CaBsar went. " Beware the Ides of March ! 
Beware ! " said a soothsayer, as Caesar was being borne 
by his faithful servants along the street. 

Caesar paled at this. It seemed strange ; and he 
recalled Calpurnia's fear. 

Reaching the Senate, Caesar seated himself in his 
ivory chair, and the business of the day began. 

Cimber presented a petition to Caesar. Caesar, 
rising, unrolled the petition, and prepared to speak. 

Now was the conspirators' time, and close about the 
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chair they crowded. The signal was given. Cimher 
seized Caesar's robe and threw him down. Cascar 
stabbed him with his sword ! Another and another ! 



STATni OF jDLtn* cxaut. 



Ceesar struggled and called for help. Then Brutus 
came forward, raised his sword slowly, and stabbed great 
Ciesar to the heart. 
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" What ! you, too, my Brutus ! " said Csesar, and 
then fell dead at the foot of Pompey*s statue. 

So perished Caesar, the greatest of the Romans ; 
their greatest soldier, their wisest law-giver ; a man who 
in his whole career proved himself always a faithful 
friend, slow to punish, generally averse to cruelty, and 
willing to forgive ; a man who had always loved Rome, 
who had added more territory to her provinces than any 
other Roman, and who to the day of his death so lived 
that no man could say of him : " This duty he neglected 5 
this wrong he failed to right ; in this matter he consulted 
only self." 

And yet this great man died — a victim to the 
suspicion, the jealousy, and the selfishness of his own 
people ; even those whom he had served most loyally. 

For such were the Roman people ; such was the 
uncertainty of favor among them ; such was the peril 
in which even the greatest and the best of Rome's great 
men stood ; such the price they paid for the honor and 
glory they achieved. 



THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE. 

After the death of Cssar, Antony, Octavias, the 
nephew of Csesar, and Lepidus divided the government 
between them, forming thus a second triumvirate. 

Antony took possession of such provinces in Asia 
as belonged to Rome ; Lepidus took possession of those 
in Africa, and Octaviua remained in Kome. 
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You will say at once, I am sure, that three 
ambitious men each jealous of the other could not 
long agree ; neither could they prove themselves leaders 
either wise or useful to their country. 

Lepidus was already an old man ; and when he 
retired to his province, he retired virtually from the 
public memory. Roman memory, you know, was not 
very long lived. 

As to Antony, it seems such a pity that with all 
his talents, his bravery, his truly noble qualities, we 
should have such a disgraceful story to tell of him in 
his last years. 

Although his province was large, and although it 
gave grand opportunities to its ruler to amass wealth, 
still more to coin fame, Antony seemed to care little 
for either. 

Think of it ! A Roman general who cared neither 
for wealth nor fame ! Let us see how it ever came 
about. There was in Egypt a most beautiful queen, 
named Cleopatra. She was, indeed, wonderously 
beautiful ; but she was wonderously vain and wicked. 
Grand feasts, great throngs of admirers — these were 
her life. 
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Now, in the recent troubles among the Komans, 
Cleopatra had aided Brutus and Cassias. Antouy, 
therefore, sent at once, as the Roman ruler in Asia? 
to this queen, demanding that she appear before him 
to answer to the charges held against her. 



Cleopatra came ; bringing with her a grand retinue 
of servants, all sparkling and shining in their rich 
robes and beautiful ornaments. Cleopatra, arrayed in 
a grandeur and richness never seen even in the 
highest of the Roman ranks, herself a wonderful 
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picture of dazzling beauty and grace, appeared before 
Antony to answer to the stern charges brought 
against her. 

But, alas for Antony, and alas for the charges! 
I think he forgot himself and them in the beautiful 
picture before him. It was a strange sort of trial 
scene. There stood Antony, who should have been 
the judge, so dazzled by the beauty of this wonderful 
queen, that all thoughts of judgment, all plans of 
punishment fled from him — leaving him just what 
he was — a weak, unprincipled man, enchanted by 
the charms of a wicked, designing woman. 

For some time Cleopatra remained at the court 
of Antony, feasting and being feasted, surrounded by 
the admiring, worshipping Antony and his friends, 
intoxicating all with her wondrous beauty and charm 
of manner, and herself intoxicated by their extrava- 
gant flattery, their homage and adoration. 

And when, at last, she returned to her own country, 
it was Antony, the Roman ruler in Asia, who accom- 
panied her — Antony the soldier, the general, who 
gave up his government in Asia, neglected his provinces, 
proved himself faithless to his trust — to follow Cleo- 
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patra to her country, there to live a life of selfish, 
luxurious indolence. 



And such a season of revelry as followed. Feast 
day followed feast day, Cleopatra encouraged Antony 
in every extravagance and absurdity. Their dinners 
and their entertainments were marvels of elegance. 
They seemed to dehght in every sort of exhibition 
of simjile recklessness. At one time it is said Cleo- 
patra, vying with all others in the great hall o£ her 
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palace, dropped into a glass of vinegar a great, rare, 
beautiful pearl, and cried, as it dissolved in the liquor, 



" See, see ! See how costly a wine the beautiful 
Cleopatra drinks." 

But while these months of revelry were going 
on, Octavius was at work. He had long ago deter- 
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mined to be sole ruler. Already he had overthrown 
Lepidus and was now planning against Antony. 
Antony knew this, but so indolent had he grown, 
and so sunken was he, so lost to all honor or shame, 
that he could not and would not arouse himself. 

The troops of Octavius came upon him, carrying 
all before them. 

In desperation, having been told that Cleopatra 
had been killed in battle, Antony stabbed himself. 
Cleopatra, imprisoned in her tower, and fearing that the 
victorious Octavius would carry her in triumphal pro- 
cassion through the streets of Rome, planned to kill 
herself. 

Dressing herself in her most splendid robes, she 
took from a basket of figs which, by her own com- 
mand, a servant had brought her, a little serpent — an 
asp, — placed it upon her wrist and allowed it to bite 
and poison her. "Thus dies Cleopatra, Egypt's queen," 
cried she, "rather than that Octavius, the Roman 
general, should triumph over her and lead her a pitiful 
slave through the streets of his proud city.'' 

Octavius had now overthrown his two rivals, and 
stood alone the ruler of his country. With the death 
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of Antony, the Roman Eepuhlic ended. Oetavius 
instituted a new form of government — an empire — 
and made himself ruler of it. 



THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 

Octavius, or Augustus, as he was now called, was 
Rome's first emperor. The new form of government 
was gladly received by all persons of sense, all lovers 
of peace and justice; for all were so wearied out and 
out with the old quarrels and struggles, the wars and 
intrigues, that they gladly accepted any sort of govern- 
ment that seemed to offer rest and peace. 

Oetavius had been generous and fair in his war- 
fare with his rivals, as fairness in rivalry goes, and 
the people were ready and willing to trust him. 

The old form of government went on as it had 
for so long a time. The senators and other officers 
were retained, but the power was in reality all centred 
in Oetavius. He was the ruler of the city, the chief 
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judge, the director of the army, and the representative 
of the common people. 

Octavius was a wise man ; he could profit by the 
fate of Caesar and others of Rome's great men, who, 
through undue ambition or unwise display of power 
had lost all they had gained. 

Octavius, therefore, or Augustus as we should always 
call him now, lived in his own quiet home, went among 
his people, avoiding always anything like a pretension 
to peculiar greatness or especial power. 

Augustus was honest in his intentions to do that 
which was wisest and best for his people. 

For the third and last time in all Roman history, 
the Janiculum gates were closed, and Rome and all 
its provinces were at peace. 

Augustus now made a survey of all the country 
owned by Rome and took a " census " of its people. 
Let us look upon our map of the eastern hemisphere 
and see exactly what Rome called her own. 

Julius Caesar had conquered everything up 
through the north to the coast of Britain ; Antony, 
you remember, had been governor in Asia, and Lepidus, 
in Africa ; so now, when the survey was made, the 
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Roman empire was found to extend to the southern coast 
of Britain, on the north ; to the African desert on tlie 



south ; to tlie river Euphrates on the east ; and to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west. 

The whole empire, which comprised really the 
whole civilized world, rested in a new sense of peace. 
Tliis was the " Augustan Age " of the world. In this 
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age, under the reign of peace, Christ was horn ; all 
that was best and highest, all that was grand and 
beautiful in art and literature, all that showed out the 
higher, better possibilites of Roman strength and power 
and character came forth in this age — perhaps, who 
knows? to lay its myrrh and frankincense at the feet 
of the little Prince of Peace who had come among them. 



AtlD VAMUr, 



THE LITERATURE OF ROME. 



Perhaps here, after the *' Augustan Age," would 
be the very best time to speak of the literature 
of the Roman people. Nothing, you must know, tells 
the character of a person, boy or girl, man or woman, 
as the kind of books he reads. So with a nation, 
nothing tells so clearly the thought, or the character of 
the times, as the literature it sends out into the world. 

For full five hundred years after the founding of 
Rome there was no literature at all. If you recall 
what was going on in those first five centuries, I am 
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sure you will see at once why this was so. Think 
what the people were busy about, — establishing their 
country, subduing their neighbors, setting up and pull- 
ing down their kings and governments, — is it any 
wonder that no attention was paid to learning, and 
that, therefore, no literature marked the time? Men 
who stand, sword in hand, have little time to think 
beautiful thoughts or to write grand verses. 

It was not until about two-hundred-fifty years 
before the birth of Christ, that Livius, a slave, began 
to write plays, which he himself acted before the 
Roman people. The Romans were delighted, carried 
away with this new amusement. The writings of 
Livius became text-books in the Roman schools ; his 
acting was the pride of the people. Indeed, so much 
did he act and sing that he lost his voice, and was 
forced, in order to keep his place before the people, 
to have his songs sung by a boy hid in behind the 
stage curtain, while he himself acted in pantqmime 
before the people. This would seem b strange sort 
of play-acting in these days ; but the Roman people 
were not over particular, and were eager for amuse- 
ment and entertainment of any sort. 
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Naeviiis was a soldier-poet. He was, perliaps, tlie 
last of the native minstrels — that is, the last of those 
singers found in the early history of every country, 
who go about the country singing to the people 
ballads of love and heroic songs of war. 

Naevius had a marvellous vein of sarcastic humor 
running through his songs and ballads. He was keenly 
alive to all the absnrdities and inconsistencies of Roman 
high life, and did not hesitate to set them forth upon 
the stage and in his songs. 

Naturally the liomans did not enjoy having them- 
selves held up to ridicule, especially as they were forced 
to admit the truth of the pictures set before them ; 
and Naevius was thrown into prison, and afterwards 
banished from the country. 
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4 

BNNIU8. 

Ennius is called the "Father of Latin Song." 
Indeed, he called himself the Roman Homer — that is, 
he claimed that in power and strength, in language 
and in song, he was to the Roman nation what 
Homer had been to the Greek nation. Indeed, he 
told the Roman people that the soul of the great 
Homer had entered him, and that, therefore, he was 
Homer. The Romans, always ready to believe in the 
marvellous, accepted this ; and Ennius so impressed his 
personality upon the nation that they were often 
spoken of by the Greeks and others as the Ennian 
people. 

Certainly he put his mark upon Roman literature. 
One of his writings, a Roman history in verse, was for 
two centuries the national poem of Rome. 

Ennius was wiser for himself than Naevius had 
been. He flattered the great men of Rome, showed 
them up on the stage in his playing as wonderful 
beings, but little lower than the gods, and so saved 
himself from a downfall. Indeed, at his death, the 
greatest possible honor was paid him, in that his bust 
was placed in the tomb of the Scipios. 
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CICERO. 

In the last century before Christ, we begin td 
find many ilhistrious names. There was Cicero, the 
orator and the delightful letter writer. 

He had studied in Athens, then the centre of 
learning in all the world, and had traveled in Asia 
Minor. It was he, you will remember, who detected 
the conspiracy of Cataline. 

He had a beautiful home on one of the " Seven 
Hills of Rome," and there he deUghted to receive his 
friends in his great library, and read with them the 
books he had so carefully collected from every possible 
source, and had had so carefully and beautifully copied 
by his Greek slaves. 
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Salhist is an author knuwn best by hia " Con- 
spiracy of Catiiine." Much of his life he spent in 
war, but his latter years were given to learning; and 
in his beautiful home, surrouuded by wonderful gardens 
and groves, rich iu flowers and plants from every clime, 
he, too, gathered his friends about him and talked and 
read with them. 
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VIRGIL AHD HORACE. 

No name in Romaa literature, perhaps, is so fam- 
iliar to us as the name of Virgil. It was be who wrote 
the story of ^iieas, the man, who, from the shores of 
Troy, came by fate an exile to the Lavinian shores. 
This poem, it is siid, was written to please Augustus, 
whose ancestry it was believed, went back to this 
same ^neas. In his last illness it is said that Virgil 
begged his friends to destroy this manuscript, telling 
them that it was as yet but a crude, unpolished, 
unfinished poem, uot fit to be given to the people. 
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We cannot be too glad that this modest opinion 
of his work was not the opinion his friends held, else 
we should have lost one of the grandest poems the 
world has ever known. 

When thinking of Virgil, we must also think of 
Horace — for these were two poet-friends. 

Horace was a witty writer, but it is said of him : — 
" He was the wit who never wounded, the poet who 
ever charmed, the friend who never failed." 

There was in Rome at the time of Virgil's first 
writing, a man named Maecenas, a very wealthy, high- 
minded man, a confidential adviser to the emperor, who 
took great delight in giving his time, his wealth, and 
best of all, his influence and his generous encourage- 
ment to young writers. It was he who brought Virgil 
into notice, and showed him his power in verse. To 
this Maecenas, Virgil carried his friend Horace, who, in 
his turn, found Maecenas the same generous adviser and 
willing helper. The friendship of these three pure, 
high-minded men was a beautiful, ideal, helpful friend- 
ship. I hope sometime you may read about it; it 
may influence you to be generous, and helpful as 
these three friends were to one another. 
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OTHER WRITERS. 

Later, we have in Kuman literature, Liey the 
Histor'tnn, whose histories, too fanciful to be quite 
accurate, are yet so full of grace, and enthusiasm, and an 
easily flowing eloquence, that 'they are delightful to read. 

Then there was Pliny the Elder, a most untiring 
reader and writer. His nephew, Pliny the Younger, 
in speaking of him, says: "He rose at two or three 
o'clock in the morning, and he studied oftenest till 
midnight. While he ate, he had always a hook read 
to him, and he considered all time worse than wasted 
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that was not devoted to study." This Pliny perished 
in that eruption of Vesuvius, by which Pompeii and 
Hereulaneum were destroyed. 

Pliny the Younger and Tacitus were literary 
friends, and were the two leading intellectual men of 
their times. It is said that once one of these men 
stood talking with a stranger, a well-read, intelligent 
man from some province outside of Italy. Suddenly the 
stranger stopped, and looking his companion full in 
the face said, questioningly, " Who can you be? You 
are either Pliny or Tacitus." 

Juvenal was a mocking, eloquent, sneering writer, 
whose writings are full of most scathing condemna- 
tion of wrong doing among the higher as well 
as the lower classes of Rome. Had he lived in the 
time of Naevius, he would have been torn limb from 
limb by the people whose vices he so exposed. 

Seneca was the tutor and guardian of the detest- 
able and cruel-hearted Nero. Seneca's devotion to 
Nero was something pitiful in its intensity and blind 
loyalty. But there came a time when Nero was poor 
and was wretchedly in debt. Seneca was rich. What 
more natural thing for a man like Nero to do, than 
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to accuse his old friend of conspiracy, seize upon his 
property and sentence him to death. 

Seneca, it is said, met his death bravely, saying, 
*' I am glad even to serve Nero in my death." Little 
did he deserve a friend whose love was so unselfish, 
so loyal, so divine. 



TIBERIUS. 

At the death of Augustus, the power was given, 
without any rebellion on the part of the people, to 
his stepson, Tiberius. The only wish the people had 
was that peace might continue. 

Tiberius was a morose, cynical man, who greatly 
despised the meanness of the world at large, and 
kept himself aloof from the cringing, fawning people 
about him. " Serpents, every one of them ! " he would 
growl. And very likely serpents they were ; still, 
there is nothing commendable in such a view of 
human nature as Tiberius delighted to take. 

There were once two writers, one a Scotchman 
and the other an American, who were the firmest of 
friends. They died only a few years ago, and ever 
since the world has been writing of them, publishing 
their letters, and wondering how two men so unlike 
could have been such devoted friends. 

It is said that the Scotchman, seeing, like Tiberius, 
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the meanness all about him, and rebelling heart and 
soul against it all, would cry, " Don't you see it, 
friend ; and don't you hate it — hate it ? " 

And the gentle, mellow soul of the other would 
say, " Yes, friend, I see it ; but I pity it — I pity it." 

But what has that to do with Tiberius, do you 
ask ? 

A great deal to some of you, I hope. . 

Then let us go on with the story of Tiberius. 

There was a nephew, a soldier, who, because of 
his bravery in fighting and overcoming the Germans, 
had earned among his people the name of Germanicus. 

This general was a frank, honest person, whom 
everybody loved and trusted, because he himself loved 
and trusted everybody ; and you know we are pretty 
sure to find iu people our own selves reflected, 

" The world is a looking-glass. Smile upon it 
and it will smile upon you ; frown upon it and you 
will receive frowns in return." 

Tiberius had never learned that lesson ; and so, 
when he saw the kind, good will poured out upon 
Germanicus, he could interpret it in no other way than 
that Germanicus was trying to win the people over 
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to him, that by and by he might overthrow his 
uDcle and take the power himself. 



Germanicus set out upon a journey east where he 
was to lead the Roman army against the Farthians. 
But long before he had reached his army he had 
fallen ill and had died. There was something strange 
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about his death, and there was always a strong aus- 
picioQ that Piso, a spy whom Tiberius insisted should 
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accompany him, had had hia orders from the emperor 
to poison Germanicus. 
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Tiberius grew more and more gloomy and distrust- 
ful. And as there seemed no one in particular to fear, 
now that Germanicus was out of the way, and as his 
jealousy must have something to feed upon, he began 
to be suspicious of Agrippina, the beautiful wife of 
Germanicus. 

She was much loved and respected by all who 
knew het ; and while her husband had lived, she, with 
her children, had always accompanied him in his marches 
into other countries. The soldiers had learned to 
respect and reverence this noble woman and she was 
widely known throughout the country. Tiberius con- 
ceived the jealous idea that she might use this wide- 
spread influence of hers to overthrow him, and to put 
her oldest son into power. 

No sooner had the thought entered his mind, 
than Agrippina's fate was sealed. Little did her 
innocence avail her against this fiend of suspicion 
and jealousy. She and her eldest son were exiled to 
a miserable, rocky island in the Mediterranean Sea ; the 
other two sons he kept with him, and later one of 

« 

them was thrown into prison. 

All this time Tiberius had been in close con- 
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fidence with Sejanus, a deep, treacherous, unprincipled 
man, who had fostered and encouraged him in his every 
suspicion against his own kin, had pampered his 
selfishness, and nourished in every way this belief or 
his in the meanness of human nature. 

For a long time the luxury of so perfect d sym- 
pathizer blinded Tiberius to the character of Sejanus. 
But as Sejanus grew in power over Tiberius, he grew 
also in boldness ; at last Tiberius awoke to an understand- 
ing of the man. And now, all the old hatred aroused 
in him, and added to that, the fury of knowing how 
blind he had been, how completely he had been duped, 
how easily he had stepped into the very trap he had 
so feared, he turned against Sejanus, cursed him, 
threatened him, and, before Sejanus half suspected the 
change in Tiberius towards him, the emperor had 
arranged a plot by which Sejanus was killed in the 
senate house. 

So Tiberius lived his wretched, suspicious life, hated 
and feared by everyone, hating and fearing everyone. 

At length he died ; and the power passed to 
Caligula, a son of Agrippina. 



CALIGULA. 

At the beginning of Caligula's reign, everything 
went quietly and smoothly, and the people looked forward 
to a prosperous, peaceful time. But so much power 
seemed "to turn Caligula's head," as the saying is, 
and it was not many months before he developed a 
cruelty and madness wholly unsuspected even by his 
nearest friends. ' 

Perhaps it is but fair to him to say that a 
severe illness which fell upon him not long after he 
became emperor, left him in many respects, a changed 
man ; and it is possible, even probable, that the illness 
was of a nature to affect his brain. If this was 
true, it will account for many of the fiendishly cruel, 
the absurd, the senseless deeds recorded of him. 

One of the absurd stories told of this emperor 
is that he insisted on having his favorite horse made 
a consul, and that he built for him a marble stable 
and an ivory manger. 

289 
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Often this horse was brought into the great 
dining hall of the palace to join the feasts ; and at 
these times he was fed with wine and gilded oats, 
served him in a golden cup. 

Caligula often declared himself a god, and so com- 
manded the people to worship him. At one time he 
pretended to make war with the Germans. Marching as 
far as the River Rhine, he ordered certain German 
guards that he had with him, to cross the river and hide 
among the trees on the other side. He then sat down 
to dine. In the midst of the feast, he rushed away 
from the table, hurried across the river, seized the 
Germans he had commanded to hide, brou^fht them 
across the river, declaring that he had subdued all 
Germany and had taken these prisoners. 

The extravagance of this emperor was beyond 
anything that can be imagined. It was a common 
thing for him to dissolve costly jewels in acids for 
his own amusement, or for the entertainment of his 
guests. He ordered i^hips to be built from cedar-wood, 
adorned with gold and silver and precious stones, and 
with silken sails. 

At one time a soothsayer said, " There is as much 
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chance of Caligula being emperor as there is of 
his walking across the sea to yonder point of land." 
No sooner did Caligula recall this saying of the sooth- 
sayer, than he ordered a bridge of ships to be built 
across to that point of land ; and on the timbers spread 
above these ships, Caligula built a road, on either side 
of which were houses. This ridiculous bridge being 
built, Caligula gave a great entertainment in honor of 
what he had done. 

But these are nothing compared with the mad 
cruelty of his reign. " 0," cried he at one time, when 
he had been witnessing with fiendish delight the burn- 
ing and hanging of his victims, — " 0, that the people 
of Rome had but one neck that I might behead them 
at one blow ! " 

This tyranny lasted for more than three years ; 
then a plot was formed against him and he was mur- 
dered in his own palace. 



Claudius, an uncle of Caligula, a brother of the 
good Germanicxis, hearing the uproar in the palace and 
the cries of, " Caligula is murdered ! Caligula is mur- 
dered ! " hid himself from sight, and sat crouching and 
shivering with fear, expecting every second to be set 
upon by the conspirators and killed. 

" Claudius ! Claudius ! " came the cry ringing 
through the great arches of the palace. " Where is 
Claudius? " Bring forth Claudius ! " Poor Claudius, 
never over-strong either iu mind or body, crept farther 
away, praying to the gods to save him from the wrath 
of the conspirators. 

But alas for Claudius ! The conspirators were 
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upon him, though for a very different purpose than 
murdering him. 

" Claudius is "emperor ! Claudius is emperor ! " 
shouted the excited mob dragging forth the half dead 
Claudius. 

Now Claudius was a good man, and would never 
in his life have done an ill deed had he been left to 
himself to live a private life among his family and 
his books. And as emperor he would have done right 
had he known what was right. But he was a weak 
man, utterly unfitted to govern even the smallest 
province of all Rome's possessions. His reign, there- 
fore, was as bad a one as any in the history of Rome^ 
But let us remember that it was not his sin to occupy 
the position he did, neither was it his fault that he 
was ruled entirely by those about him, who were far 
more clever, more wicked, and who had far stronger 
wills than he. 

Claudius died — probably of poison given him by 
his wife, a wicked woman named Agrippina, a daughter 
of the Agrippina whom Tiberius had so hated. 



NERO. 

Nero was the son of Agrippina by a fonner hus- 
band ; and from the begmning she had plotted and 
planned to get the power away from the elder son 
of Claudius, that her own son, Nero, might become 
emperor. 
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It is little matter to us how she succeeded ; enough 
for us that she did succeed, and that thereby she gave 
Rome for its emperor one of the most cruel, most 
murderous men known in history — an emperor more 
cruel, more fiendish even than Caligula had been, and 
that, too, without Caligula's excuse of possible insanity- 

For five years Nero governed fairly well; for he 
allowed himself to be advised and directed by his good 
teacher, Seneca, and by Burrus, a thorough-going 
honest man in the government. 

But by and by, when Burrus had died, Nero's 
true character began more and more to shine forth — 
if anything so black and wicked can be said to shine 
at all. 

He had his mother murdered because she did not 
approve of all he did ; his wife he exiled to an island 
and then ordered that she be put to death. Seneca, 
too, was growing troublesome, in that he tried to restrain 
Nero in his cruelty and wickedness. Then, too, Nero 
was in need of more gold with which to carry on his 
extravagant plans. Seneca had wealth untold — and 
he was in Nero's power. He too was slain; and now 
Nero was indeed free from all restraint. 
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The vanity of Nero was something truly ludicrous. 
He fancied himself a great poet and musician, and 
would sing and play upon the lyre in all sorts of 
public places and on all sorts of ill-timed occasions. 

One of the most noted events of his reign was 
the burning of Rome. It is more than half believed 
that Nero himself set the fire ; for, as the flames and 
smoke rolled up against the sky, Nero played and 
sang and danced upon his housetop, rejoicing in the 
sight. 

It was during hi$ reign that the persecution of 
the people who had accepted the teachings of Christ 
was at its height. It is said that nothing delighted 
Nero like the burning of these Christians. " They burn 
well," said he at one time, when he had ordered that 
they be wrapped in tarred sheets and be set at inter- 
vals along his garden walks, to light up the gardens 
for an evening. 

It was this emperor who built for himself the 
golden house. It was a wonderful palace, and sadly 
indeed had the people been taxed for it. Many a 
noble family had been accused of conspiracy that their 
wealth might be used by the emperor in the building 
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of his great house. It was for this that Seneca's 
property was seized and himself put to death. 

But such a reign as this could not last long. 
The generals of the armies in the provinces hegan to 
threaten him ; they were not^ as all Rome seemed to 
be, paralyzed with fear of him. And when Galba, a 
Spanish officer set out against him, he fled the city 
and hid himself in the swamps, the forests -^ anywhere 
that he might escape the fate he so richly deserved. 

But Galba was not the kind of a general to be 
deceived. Nero was a coward, as such men always 
are; and when he saw Galba approach and knew all 
hope was lost, he quaked with fear and begged his 
slave to kill him, since he had not courage to kill 
himself. 
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THE FLAVIAN FAMILY. 

Gaiba succeeded Nero as emperor. His waa a 
short reign — only for a few months — but the prin- 
ciple fault brought against him was that he was too 
strict and rigid with the army, that he allowed them 
neither money nor freedom. 

He was dethroned by another soldier, Otho ; but 
Otho's reign was more brief even than that of Galba. 
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During that time he seems to have been just and 
merciful, and to have served his people well. But 
the legions in Germany had made up their minds 
to put their general at the head of Rome. Accord- 
ingly, VitelUus, the general of the legions in Germany, 
and Otho met in battle. Otho was defeated and 
Vitellius became emperor. 

Vitellius was a disgusting character; and even 
his own soldiers were glad enough to be rid of him 
when they saw how he gave himself up to gluttony 
and vice, neglecting all duty, showing respect neither 
for himself nor for his officers. 

All this time the armies in the east had been 
watching these changes, wondering what the future 
was to bring. Now, seeing that Vitellius was altogether 
a disgrace to the nation he represented, and seeing, 
too, in his unpopularity an opportunity to push for- 
ward their own general, Vespasian, the army set forth 
towards Rome. There was a terrible fight up and 
down the streets of Rome between the supporters of 
Vespasian and of Vitellius. But Vespasian conquered ; 
and now the first of the Flavian Family became 
emperor of Rome. 
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Vespasian proved to be an upright man and a 
well-meaning one. He was stern and unrelenting. 



sometimes almost cruel. Still, his rule was a relief to 
the Roman people after what they had endured for so 
long from the several short-lived emperors who had 
preceded him. 
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At his death the power passed to Titus, the son 
of Vespasian. Titus was a scholarly man and a kind 



man. It is said that one day when he had been 
very busy writing, shut away by himself, he cried out at 
night, "Alas, I have lost a day; for in this day I have 
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taken no time to do even one kind act for a fellownian." 

Titus is chiefly noted for his war against the 

Jews. It was he who conquered them and dispersed 



them. In Rome there still stands the great triumphal 
arch of Titus, on which is carved the figures of many 
of the treasures taken by Titus in the destruction of 
the beautiful city and the temple of the Jews. 
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It was during his reign that the eruption of 
^ Vesuvius occun-ed — the one by which the grand old 

' cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried. 



At the death of Titus the power passed to Doml- 
tian, his brother. Domitian proved a strange emperor. 
He did things as strange and as insane as were the 
deeds o£ Caligula; and his cruelty to the Christians 
was something terrible. It was by his comtnand that 
John, the last of the apostles, was thrown into the 
caldron of boiling oil. But we are told the oil did 
him no harm; and that Domitian, touched with fear 
of one so miraculously saved, banished him to the 
Island of Patmos. 
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Domitian's last crnel plan was to murder his 
wife ; but she, learning her danger, gathered certain 
ones of her household together and ordered that 
Domitian himself he murdered. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 

The remainder of the history of this grand old 
empire is but a series of struggles among the thirty- 
three emperors, who rose and fell in quick succession, 
0£ these, the one especially to be remembered is 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. He was a good man, 
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severe and > conscientious with himself, but wonderfully 
gentle and considerate with others. 

One little book, called the " Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus," I trust sometime you will learn 
to read. 

He most cruelly persecuted the Christians, which, 
to us to-day, seems at first thought an impossible 
thing to have been done by a man said to be what 
Marcus Aurelius was. But we must remember that 
the teachings of Christ had not yet gone out over 
the world as they now have, and that these Romans, 
who had for centuries upon centuries been educated 
in the religion of their gods and godesses, could not 
so quickly understand and accept the new religion. 
Remember, too, they had never seen Christ, and knew 
of him only through the stories of others. 

In the little book I have just spoken of are 
these sayings of the wise and good emperor : 

" Be like a promontory, against which, though the 
waves break, it stands firm and sure, taming the fury 
of the waters round about it." 

" Men, we say, exist for the sake of one another. 
Let them, then, bear with one another." 
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" A mind free from passions is like a citadel." 

" Is a cucumber bitter ? then throw it away. 
Are there briars in the road ? then turn aside." 

" Perhaps thou hast not leisure to read ; but thou 
hast leisure to check tbine own sin." 

*' No longer talk about what the good man should 
be like ; but be thou that man." 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

Constantine was a great Roman general, who was 
honestly trying to decide for himself between the old 
religion of the gods in which he had been brought 
up, and this new religion of Christ which was coming 
more and more to be talked of and believed iii. 

As be marched along with his great army, behold, 
so the legend goes, there appeared in the sky a great 
cross ; and round about it were these words, " In hoc 
signo vinces " — the Latin words which to us mean, 
" By this sign thou shalt conquer." 

" I accept the omen," said Constantine, bowing low 
before the wonderful cross. Accordingly he proclaimed 
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himself a Christian, and entering Rome promised protec- 
tion to the Christians and freedom from persecution. 



He rebuilt all the old churches that bad been 
destroyed and erected many new ones. He did not 
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destroy the old heathen temples, but in every way tried 
to show the Romans the beauty of the new faith ; hoping 
that little by little they might turn to it. 

He was very wise and generous and it would 



have been well had many a later convert remembered 
his examples of wisdom and leniency. 

It was hard for the new Christian emperor to take 
his part in the state affairs ; for every little act was 
so bound up in heathen rites and ceremonies. Not 
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a movement could be made without first consulting 
the oracle, not an action could be commenced without 
first offering sacrifices to this, that, or the other god ; 
and everything must await the omens of approval. 

" I cannot bear all this," said Constantine ; " neither 
is it right to uproot the old faith until the people 
have got ready for the new. I will build a new 
capitol, and in this there shall be only Christian rites 
from the beginning." 

Accordingly he chose the site of the old Greek 
city of Byzantium. This ruined city he rebuilt and 
enlarged, and gave it the name of Constantinople, the 
name by which it is still known. 

In all these long years, the Romans once so bold 
and daring, so strong and warlike, so brave and capa- 
ble of bearing, had been growing weak and lazy, 
and more fond of games and luxury than of being 
strong and brave. 

It is little wonder, then, that, when three centuries 
or more after the birth of Christ, the Goths and the 
Vandals, fierce tribes from the north, poured down 
upon them, they were too weak to resist them. 

And, so, it came about, that, as one after another 
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of the northern tribes came pouring into Italy, spread- 
ing themselves about, settling wherever they chose, 
taking possession of whatever pleased them, the Roman 
Empire fell. And so ends the Pagan history of 
liome. 
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American History Stories. 

By Mara L. Pbatt. 
These are charmingly written and illustrated bsoks of 
historical aloriea for the youngest people. Cf them Zion's 
If/raid saya : " We think, as we look at the pages, how much 
bet er it would be il the little children could read such pure, 
belpful literature, than some that tbey do read nowadays. 
For the children we greet these first volumes and like Olivet 
Twist calling for soup we ask for ' more.' Oliver was a child, 
and children are Olivers when it is eiiher soup in the kettle or 
books like this in the market." 

Vols. I., II., III., and IV. lUus. 
Boards, j6 cenls. Clelh, so anlt. 



Stories of Industry. 

A prominent business man, after reacing these books 
entirely through, said, " I feel as if 1 had been robbed of my 
youth, for when I was a school-lioy, the things that our minds 
were most hungry for were never fed to us. Thb little book 
brings to children just what I ought to have had then, have 
felt the need of knowing all my life," 

The stories are told in an entertaining style, are fresh, 
vigorous and instructive, and the information they bring ii 
just what every hoy and girl should have. 

ybU. I. and [I. nim. Bonrds, 40 ris. Chlh, 60 ett. 



Leaves from Natures Story-Book. 
By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, 
State Normal ColUgt, Albany, N. Y. 

When we can translate the laoguage which Nature use* 
into the vernacular of children, and can bring the printed 
page to them, we have given the children a book which has 
no rivals in their aJTection. Reading these books, whether in 
Ibe home circle or in school, children must become closer 
students of Nature, more accurate observers of her fuims 
and ways, and brighter, sharper, better boya and giill. 

Vais.t. n.and III. Illus. Boards, 49 cb. CIttk, 6t tit. 



FAIRYLAND OP FLOWERS. 

\ L. PRATT. 



WelnLveiiohealtHtlonlnsBytiiKthatyDunlll llni) It Juptthe 
book you need to teach about Nature, ber flonerii anil lier 
plants In a common sense way. 

HuiulreiU of lILUHtratlons ot flowers — so necosfinry yet so 
Bcareeln most botanies — nilom its pagea. wlillu tliecliiirm ol 
HIsB Pratt's Inimitable style Is thrown over all. The pretly 
poems, legends anil storiea connec(«i1 with the clilUlrenli 
favorite llowora aldo And their place wl:hlii It^ covers. 

It's a hanilsome quavlo hooli.one you and your pnptlswill 
treasure at home, as well as fn the scliool. Price, tl.XS. 

NOTE-BOOK OF FLOWER 



e ail predated, Quarto. 



Stories from Shakespeare. 

A special and inique feature of these stories is that the 
choicest passages of Shakespeare are left intact. For this 
reason thejr have been especially welcomed by educators. 
G. Stanley Hall, President Qaike University, writes; 

" I have tried some n( your Storits from Shakafiearr, and 
find that with boys of eleven and twelve they work admirably- 
I think the interest is more eontcntratid than in Lamlfs 

Fait. /. //. &• HI. Fully nius. Cloth. Prict,socU. 



Grimm's Fairy Tales. Vol. 1. 

Another instance of Misa Pratt's (houglitM consideratiai) 
for tbe little folks. Hec editing of these tales, while preserving 
their originality, has placed (hem in language suitsble for the 
Tery little ones. They appeal strongly to the mind of ertiy 
boy and girl, and their influence will be helpful in developing 
the reading (acuity hy giving the children something to read 
which intensely interests them. 

Btau/i/uily iHuslraltd with new and iharmiHg pictttrtt. 
Beards, 40 els. Clolk, jo tents. 
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